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HUNTING THE BLACK-TAIL. 


BY 8. D. BARNES. 


T IS an open 
question wheth- 
er the black-tail 
deer of the 
Rocky Mount- 
ain region is 
really less wary 
and more easy 
of approach 
than his Vir- 
ginia cousin. 
The fact that 
they can be suc- 
ceasfully pur- 
sued by inexperienced hunters argues 
nothing in substantiation of this theory. 
Everything in the way of surroundings 
is directly against the black-tail and in 
favor of his human foe. Usually found 
among the open valleys and slopes of the 
foothills, the black-tail’s only protection 
is his keenness of sight, for the watchful 
hunter will generally discover him at 
distances beyond the range of the most 
acute olfactories. The Virginia white- 
tail deer, hidden in his thick covert, will 
as frequently wind his foe as see him, 
but sharpness of scent is no safeguard 
for the cervine denizens of the open 
country. 

My acquaintance with the black-tail 


deer was of the briefest possible charac- 
ter, beginning and ending with a single 
short excursion intothe mountains some 
eight or nine years ago. Previous to this 
experience I had hunted exclusively in 
the heavily timbered regions of the Mid- 
dle South, and in consequence had a good 
many things to learn about deer hunting 
and as many more to forget. I was a be- 
liever in the need of “velvety stealth” in 
approaching big game, and my surprise 
can be imagined when, on our first day 
in camp, a big buck showed himself in 
open ground within 400 yards of our 
tent, and allowed one of the party to ride 
in easy range and kill him with a shot 
from the saddle. For a portion of the 
distance the hunter rode in the partial 
concealment afforded by a dry ravine; 
but no white-tail deer would ever have 
consented to be made the victim of such 
a half-way attempt at stalking. The next 
morning I found a band of four does and 
as many fawns and readily approached 
them within 200 yards. They evidently 
had no suspicion of my proximity and 
gave no indications of alarm until I com- 
menced firing. Then, of course, they 
scattered, but a doe and two fawns ran 
directly toward me, and I managed to 
kill all three by emptying the magazine 
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of my repeater. The following day I was 
less fortunate. A bunch of fifteen or 
twenty deer were found upon a little 
mesa, where there wae nota bush or stone 
to hide my approach. An hour was spent 
in an endeavor to get within range, but 
the game was suspicious of danger, and 
to show myself in the open ground would 
have doubtless caused every deer to de- 
camp. So,as a last resort, I lay prone 
behind a little embankment, gauged the 
sights of my 40-82 Winchester at 300 
yards and “tore loose.” In something 
less than two minutes the rifle hammer 


“clicked on vacancy,” and a hasty survey 


Photo by E. A. Clifford. 


of the mesa showed me some more of the 
same. There was nota deer left in sight. 
I had missed nine times, and every shot 
had been fired with deliberate aim. 

I killed six deer on that trip, and the 
other members of the party met with 
success almost equal to my own. We 
might easily have killed more meat than 
we could possibly have handled, but we 
were not pot-hunters—only a party of 
hard workers out for a short vacation 
and our winter’s supply of meat. And it 
is needless to say that we were success- 
ful in getting both. 

BALD KNOB, ARK. 


IN FOR LIFE. 
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AGUAS CALIENTES. 


BY DORA E. GROSS. 


-|T was at Aguas 
Calientes that 
we had our first 
real glimpse of 
Mexico, al- 
though it was 
night when we 
arrived and the 
quaint little 
town, with its 
many domes 
and spires ris- 
ing up every- 
where, was 
wrapt in slumber, quiet and peaceful. It 
was so still that it seemed the dark shad- 
ows of night silenced even the untiring 
bells of the cathedral. It was the glori- 
ous chiming of these same bells early 
the next morning which wakened me 
with their announcement that day had 
dawned and that the hour of prayer had 
come. I hastened to open my window 
and feast my eyes on the beautiful pict- 
ure before me. Just across the street 
from the hotel at which we were staying 
is one of the prettiest plazas in Mexico. 
A plaza, you know, is a little central 
park, without which no Mexican town or 
city would be complete, filled with all 
sorts of tropical. plants and trees and 
flowers of every variety, growing in the 
utmost profusion and filling the air with 
their sweet fragrance. Then the lovely 
shady paths winding in and out, with 
here and there a bench in some secluded 
nook, where one may quietly enjoy the 
beautiful surroundings, so like a para- 
dise to one just arrived from the frozen 
North. 

So on this first bright morning in Mex- 
ico, when all nature was arrayed in 
spring’s brightest mantle, the trees so 
fresh and green, and the flowers in all 
their radiant beauty nodding a smiling 
welcome to us, you cannot wonder that 
we felt supremely happy. You may well 
believe when, from the vantage point of 


the cathedral spire, we saw those green 
fields and groves stretching out for miles 
in all directions, the temptation for a 
closer acquaintance by means of the 
wheel was irresistible. 

One can never forget the delight of a 
apin over these country roads in the cool- 
ness of the early morning hours. Every- 
thing seems so quaint and antique; much 
more foreign looking than any European 
city I have seen. One of the most inter- 
esting things here (as in most other Mex- 
ican cities) is the sharp contrast between 
the old and new life. You ride down a 
narrow, Oriental-looking street, lined on 
either side with low white buildings, ap- 
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“A NARROW, ORIENTAL-LOOK- 
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ING STREET.’ 


perency all alike in their architecture, 
and upon turning a corner you are 
amazed at the sight of a great modern 
smelter, and as you get nearer, where 
you can hear the roar of the furnaces 
and catch the garlic-like odor of the ar- 
senic, you almost wonder if you have not 
been dreaming and have wakened in the 
amoky district of some large city. 

While you are wondering how it has 
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been possible for Northern energy to ac- 
complish such vast results, you sudden- 
ly hear the roar of the incoming Mexican 
Central Express, and then you realize the 
magic power which is doing so much for 
this land of the Aztecs. 

As you ride along notice the “port- 
ales,” with their rows of arches support- 
ed by great stone pillars and lined on 
one side with little shops, where one may 


Photo by 
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SAN MARKUS GARDENS. 


buy almost anything from a hairpin toa 
watermelon. And now comes the flower 
market, something too entrancing to al- 
low us to go by without at least a couple 
of minutes devoted to its beauties. Im- 
agine seeing great bushel baskets filled 
with roses, violets, pansies, etc. Then re- 
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member that for a few centavos one may 
buy a whole armful of these beauties. 

One cannot help being greatly inter- 
ested in the native Mexicans. Their dress 
is so foreign and their manners and cus- 
toms so different from our own that it 
seems hard to realize that one is no 
farther away from home. The dreamy 
languor of these people is really delight- 
ful, especially to one from the North, 
vividly conscious of the existence of 
such things as nerves. I do not believe 
that the word “hurry” is in the Spanish 
language —at least in its Northern sense. 

Just now one hears so much of the uni- 
versal custom of postponing everything 
“hasta manana” (until to-morrow) that I 
will give you one instance which actually 
occurred one evening at the hotel. We 
had sent the servant for hot water, and 
he returned with the information that 
owing to the lateness of the hour the 
cook was not on duty and so he could not 
procure any for us. Upon which we sent 
him away again, after explaining to him 
that one of the party was ill and that 
there must be the least possible delay in 
getting that hot water. After the lapse of 
half an hour he came back and told us 
that to his deep regret it was entirely be- 
yond mortal power to get any “agua 
caliente” that night, but if we would only 
possess our souls in patience “hasta ma- 
nana” we should then have an abund- 
ance. Of course under such circum- 
stances no reasonable person could con- 
tinue to suffer,so our patient was patient 
till morning. 
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LTHOUGH I have 
lived in the Rocky 
Mountains for sev- 
eral years now—in 
fact long enough 

' to be termed an 

“old timer”--yetup 

AG toafew years ago 

SHE . it had not fallen to 

my lot to see a 
mountain sheepin 
its wild and native state nor eat any of 

the meat, and when I chanced to be in a 

neighborhood where it was being served, 

either at a public house or a camp, it was 
always my fortune to arrive just in time 
to be too late to geta “bite,” but had often 
heard it praised as being the most deli- 
cious of all species of wild game. There- 
fore, when in conversation one day with 
my friend “ Buckskin Mac,” the hunter 
and trapper, who happened to be in town, 

I casually mentioned my desire to both 
kill and eat one, and asked him if it was 
possible to do so at this late day, or if 
they were extinct, as I had sometimes 
heard. 

“Wall,” said Mac, pensively, changing 
the tobacco to the other side of his 
mouth, “I reckin I kin take yer where 
yer kin git some. Leastways, there wuz 
sum left last year t’other side o' th’ 
Henry Mountains when I wuz down there, 
an’ I reckin they beant all gone; I ain't 
heerd o' any huntin’ goin’ on this year, 
an’ its too early fer the Injins ter git out, 
an’ if yer kin git right away now I'll take 
yer over.” 

“All right,” I said, after a moment's re- 
flection; “this is Wednesday. I'll arrange 
matters in town, and we will leave Satur- 
day night. How will that suit you?’ 

“That's business,” replied Mac; “jist 
me an’ you, so you'll know what ter take 


MY FIRST MOUNTAIN SHEEP. 


AN INCIDENT AMONG THE CLIFF DWELLER SCENES OF THE COLORADO CANON. 


BY FRANKLIN A. NIMS. 


fer a month, an’ it'll take th’ better part o’ 
that ter make th’ trip down an’ back.” 

The preliminaries arranged, Mac took 
his departure, agreeing to be on hand 
Saturday afternoon, sharp--which he 
did —and, with our hunting parapherna- 
lia, we boarded the Denver & Rio Grande 
train for Grand Junction, where,upon ar- 
rival, Mac secured an extra pony for me 
to ride, he having left his own there, to- 
gether with a pack animal, when he came 
down from his cabin in the Book Range 
a few days before. We immediately set 
out for the Mormon town of Moab, in 
Utah, where he said we would “grub up.” 

Leaving Moab the third day after our 
departure from the railroad we made di- 
rect for the head of Dark Canon, in 
which we expected to find our game. 
This canon is the largest of any of the 
side canons that cut into the Cataract 
Canon, noted for its many rapids, and in 
high water almost continuous for twenty- 
eight miles—through which flows the 
mighty Colorado River--the mouth of 
Dark Canon being eighteen miles below 
the head of the Colorado. 

Our descent into the canon was by a 
difficult, steep and winding trail, nearly 
obliterated near its center, and Mac in- 
formed me that it had at one time been 
used as a cut-off by the Indians in their 
predatory pilgrimages up and down that 
country, but had been abandoned some 
years before, and he had discovered it 
while out trailing some horse thieves, 
and partially repaired it; still it was now 
badly washed out, causing us to proceed 
slowly, and at one point we were obliged, 
to cut down a tree to span a little gully 
in order to get acroas. The canon at this 
point is between 500 and 600 feet deep. 

Reaching the bottom, we were again 
obliged to proceed slowly. Although it 
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was eighty feet wide at this point and 

gradually widened toward its mouth, yet 
it was strewn with all sorts of debris. 
This, like the big Colorado Canon, has 
numerous side canons running into it, 
up one of which, when near the river, we 
turned, going about a thousand yards 
and halted in a lovely little park —a typi- 
cal bijou—and proceeded to camp. 

The next morning we went down to the 
Colorado River. The wash from the rains, 
melted snows and numerous springs in 
this section have for years past rolled 
immense boulders and other debris from 
Dark Canon into the river and caused a 
big rapid about half a mile long at its 
mouth, On the opposite side of the river 
are perpendicular cliffs 700 or 800 feet in 
height, of a yellowish-gray color, while 
on our side, and for some distance down 
stream, a like cliff, but of red sandstone, 
rises upward of 500 feet. The river makes 
asharp bend at this point, so that the 
current shoots across, striking the wall 
on our side with tremendous force, dash- 
ing the spray high in the air the roar 
being so loud and incessant that one has 
to shout with full power of the lungs to 
be heard by anyone standing near. 

The view is grand, stupendous, sub- 
lime. <A little back from the mouth of 
the canon we discovered pieces of broken 
pottery—relics of the cliff dwellers and 
on ledges close by ruins of some of their 
habitations and, with the exception of 
one,in no state of preservation in fact, 
not much more than the ground plan. 
However, the better one has a part of the 
walls standing, it being built between 
two ledges,in which we found a few beans 
and corn cobs. 

How many years ago were these houses 
tenantable? Were they homes or simply 
outposts for safety against their enemies? 
What manner of people were they —trans- 
itory or stationary, peaceful or warlike, 
and whither did they go? These are 
problems that never may be solved, as the 
few traditions we are able to discover are 
vague and obscure,and no reliance what- 

‘ever can be placed upon them. Certain 
it is, however, that they cultivated the 
lands to some extent in a very primitive 
way, as is evidenced by the finding of 
beans and cobs—-here as elsewhere. 

From the pieces of broken pottery scat- 
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tered abundantly in this section of the 
country it is evident that they were skill- 
ful in that line of industry. It is a source 
of regret that we do not find any other 
evidence of their handiwork, either uten- 
sils or weapons, whether of stone or 
metal. The nearest approach I came to 
it was the finding of several flint arrow 
headsone quite large, which might 
have served for a spear or javelin. 

So interested was I in these discoveries 
that we spent nearly the entire day in 
searching for further and more authentic 
relics of this strange and unknown peo- 
ple. I was therefore often reminded by 
Mac that we came to hunt mountain 
sheep and not for something we knew 
nothing about or couldn't find. There- 
fore it was with reluctance, as the wan- 
ing rays of the setting sun flashed its 
radiant light through the canons, leaping 
from ledge to ledge, turret to pinnacle, 
spire to tessalated peak, bringing out the 
tinted prominences in glorious relief, 
that I submitted to his entreaties to aban- 
don relic hunting, at least for the time 
being. Slowly I retraced my way back 
to camp, my mind in fancy tracing the 
dim past in imagination, but arriving at 
no satisfactory conclusion. Long into 
the night I lay snugly wrapped in my 
Navajo blankets, watching the stars” the 
same stars as perhaps they, too, watched, 
whether for omens, rites or 
what not until the north star had long 
passed the zenith, when I fell into a pro- 
found sleep from which I was rudely 
awakened by Mac trying to drag me out 
of my blankets by my feet, saying, “Yer 
want ter sleep all day? Breakfas’ bin 
ready nearly an hour.” 

After breakfast was over we returned 
to the place where we had discovered the 
ruins. The formation in this country is 
in ledges or benches, showing how the 
water for countless ages past has worn 
through these deposits,and this point 
seemed to be the most accessible for 
reaching the benches above, where we 
expected to find our game, as we saw evi- 
dences of them here leading up to the 
ledges, but no very fresh signs, and we 
concluded that they had not yet been 
down for water. 

As the first and second benches showed 
that they were used more by the animale 
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than the higher ones, we ascended to the 
fourth ledge and cautiously made our 
way along for some distance, as Mac said 
that we would be least likely seen, for the 
sheep as a rule are on the lookout for 
danger from below. The ledges were 
rather narrow and covered more or less 
with bunches of grass, while shrubs, 
small bushes, prickly pear and other spe- 
cies of small cacti grew along and upthe 
sides where there was soil; and in such 
places it was sloping, but nearly perpen- 
dicular where there was solid rock. From 
our position we had full view of the 
lower ledges and the river at the bottom 
rushing along with a booming, thunder- 
ous roar,drowning all other sounds from 
below. We, being on a sort of horn 
or promontory, also commanded quite 
a view up and down the canon and 
made ourselves as comfortable as the 
nature of the hard ground would per- 
mit. Some two or three hours passed 
when Mac motioned me to look down the 
canon, pointing to the ledge below, where, 
about 500 yards away, I beheld two ani- 
mals approaching. They came feeding 
leisurely along, taking a nip from a bush 
here and a bite from a tuft of grass there, 
passing from our sight now and then by 
the winding of the bench. Occasionally 
they would stop, look up and down the 
canon, then over the edge of the bench 
at the river below, but never, so far as I 
could discern, at the ledges above them, 
or we should most certainly have been 
discovered, for two or three times I very 
unwisely raised myself and slightly 
leaned forward more than was necessary 
to watch their movements, which was 
annoying to Mac, as I could see from his 
looks, and was doubtless afraid I would 
frighten them away. 

It had been arranged that I should do 
the shooting, Mac to fire only in case I 
should miss to bring down my game. 
When they had approached near enough, 
and nearly beneath us, Mac kept motion- 
ing, and all but spoke, for me to fire. 
Still I hesitated, so absorbed was I in 
watching their movements. How proud- 
ly and daintily they stepped along, oc- 
casionally bounding across a bend in- 
stead of following around the trail. They 
seemed to have the elasticity of the ante- 
lope, but more agile and sure-footed; yet 


to see their massive cheat and shoulders 
and heavy curved horns one would sup- 
pose they would be quite clumsy, but, on 
the contrary, they are said to be the most, 
skillful on mountain climbing of any of 
our wild animals. I let them pass out of 
sight, when Mac exclaimed: 

“I thought yer wanted ter kill a 
sheep?” 

“So I do,” I retorted; “ but never having 
seen a wild one before, I was anxious to 
observe their actions.” 

While we were discussing them Mac, 
being always on the alert, said: 

“Here they come back from the river; 
git one this time.” 

I was just as much interested as be- 
fore and did not fire; seeing which, Mac 
prepared to shoot, but [I reached over 
and grasped his gun. They were now di- 
rectly beneath us. I picked up a small 
pebble and threw it over so that it fell on- 
to the ledge below the sheep. Hearing 
the noise they both stopped instantly, the 
buck wheeling around as if to protect 
his mate and braced himself to meet the 
foe, looking in every direction except 
above. I then tossed another pebble, 
which was somewhat larger than the 
tirat. Locating the disturbance below, 
they scampered off, while we watched 
them out of sight. 

“How do yer like th’ meat?” asked 
Mac, sarcastically. 

“Oh, well,” I replied, “they didn’t see 
us and they will be back to-morrow, 
when we can get one; and aa for meat, we 
have some of that deer you killed.” 

Not expecting any more sheep that day 
we returned to camp, ate a cold lunch, 
selected our fishing tackle and went 
down to the river to finish the day fish- 
ing, where we caught three fine white 
salmon, weighing about thirty pounds 
altogether. 

The next day we resumed our watch on 
the ledge, and as the sheep came along 
I claimed they were the same ones of the 
day before, but Mac declared not—I at 
first watched them, loth to shoot, but 
finally fired and hit the buck just back 
of the fore shoulder. He leaped in the 
air and fell dead. His mate stood spell- 
bound for an instant, looking first at the 
buck, then at us, as we stood on the ledge 
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above. Overcoming its fright and as- 
tonishment it turned and dashed away. 
Mac wanted to get that one, too, but I 
said, “No; one is enough to satisfy me; 
besides, we couldn't eat the meat, so let 
it live.” 

We descended to where the buck lay. 
He was a splendid specimen, with a fine 
pair of massive horns. I do not know 
why they are named sheep, for they are 
more like a goat, being covered with hair 
instead of wool; and I could not observe 


any muttony taste, their flesh being 


sweeter, finer and whiter than deer and 
justified all the praise that I had heard 
Mac removed the skin for me, salt- 


of it. 
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That night I again lay awake long, and 
speculated over the strange, unknown, 
dusky denizens that once inhabited this 
region. Speaking of it the next morning, 
Mac suggested that we return by another 
and more roundabout way and he would 
show me what he claimed was a burial 
mound of these ancient people that he 
had discovered in his wanderings about 
this section of the country; and thought 
perhaps he was the only man who knew 
of it, as he had never heard it spoken of 
by others, to which I readily assented. 
We therefore made preparations for de- 
parture, and after reaching the country 
above took a southerly by westerly course. 


Photo by 
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ed and packed it, cut off the saddle or 
hindquarters, saying that would be 
enough for our use,and threw the bal- 
ance over into the river. 

While sitting smoking round the camp 
fire that night Mac asked if I was going 
to hunt any more. I said no; though 
while I liked the sport and excitement of 
hunting, yet I did not believe in wanton- 
ly killing game, especially such inno- 
cent species as was becoming scarce; and 
no use could be made of the meat, as we 
were too far from civilization, and as I 
had now killed one I was satisfied, for 
this trip at least. 


WHEN MOUNTED. 


This mound is on a sort of table land, 
surrounded by chasmsorcanons,through 
which we had to pass to reach it,and I 
suppose in those days could have been 
impregnable--an ancient Gibraltar, had 
the occasion demanded it. 

On the face of the higher cliffs are 
many hieroglyphics or picture writing, 
the meaning of which, or what they al- 
lude to, | was unable to decipher. Per- 
haps they relate to deeds of valor, or 
possibly names or titles of deceased 
chiefs—-who can tell? 

Having no implements with us for dig- 
ging I was obliged to forego that occu- 
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pation for the time being, taking Mac's 
word for it that he had found some bones, 
beads, beans, pieces of pottery, matting, 
etc., in a little excavation that he showed 
me, and said that he dug it when he was 
there before. However, I determined that 
I would return at no distant day for a 
further and more extensive explora- 
tion. 

Returning, we continued on our way 
until we came to the old trail leading up 
to White Canon, which we followed down 
to Dandy Crossing, on the Colorado 
River, where we stopped for a day and 
examined the old Indian fort--whether of 
the cliff dweller age or not, we cannot de- 
termine—a portion of which is still stand- 
ing on a high bluff opposite the little 


THE BONNY 


“Away frae the smoke an’ the smother! 
Away frae the crush o' the thrang! 
Away frae the labor and pother 
That has fettered our freedom sae lang! 
For the May ‘si’ full bloom i’ the hedges 
An’ the laverock 's aloft i’ the blue. 
An’ the south wind sings low i’ the sedges 
By boughs that are silvery with dew. 
Up, angler, off wi’ each shackle! 
Up, gad an’ gaff an’ awa’! 
Cry ‘ Hurrah for the canny red heckle, 
The heckle that tackled them a’! 


settlement that was the center of the 
gold placer mining excitement a- year 
ago. We then made our way out through 
Trachyte Canon,in which is a curious’ 
large boulder, inscribed upon all sides 
with these hieroglyphic characters. 
Whether this rock originally laid there 
when these characters were cut upon it, 
or whether it has fallen from the cliffs 
above, or was brought down by floods of 
water, is also as much a matter of con- 


jecture as the meaning thereof or the 
people themselves. 

Reaching the top of the canon a two 
days’ ride across the desert brought us 
to Green River, on the Rio Grande West- 
ern Railroad, where I took the train for 
Denver, bringing my sheepskin with me. 


RED HECKLE. 


“We'll see if the Shaperton lasses 
Are winsome as in our young days— 
If they'll rin to the ringin’ o’ glasses, 
Or the lilt o' the ould merry lays. 
Oh, we'll shake off the vears wi’ our laughter, 
We'll wash our wrinkles wi’ dew, 
An’ reckless o' what may come after, 
We'll revel in boyhood anew! 
Up, angler, off wi’ each shackle! 
Up, gad an’ gaff an’ awa’! 
Cry ‘ Hurrah for the canny red heckle, 
The heckle that tackled them a’! 
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OUTINGS IN COLORADO. 


BY DR. 8. M. KESSLER. 


RANDLAKE isthe 
most beautiful of 
the sparkling 
scenic gems,setas 
it is among the 
lofty mountains of 
Colorado. Thedis- 
coverer of this 
beautiful spot did 
not have to draw 
on hisimagination 
to be awed by the 
grandeur of the handiwork of its creator, 
Its creation is undoubtedly the act of vol- 
canic changes. A valley walled in, form- 
ing a the basin, three 
miles long and one and a half miles 
wide at its widest portion, oval in form, 
nearly nine miles skirting the shores; 
fed by two inlets, which furnish water 
that flows from the front range of the 
Continental Divide; picturesque, majes- 
tic in its surroundings, is what we find 
in exploring the vicinity mentioned. To 
add to the pleasure of the visit we de- 
pend both on our camera and fishing 
tackle. The first is ever in our mind to 
preserve what we have seen; the last our 
source of pleasure and necessity, for 
without trout and bacon we would not be 
able to climb toobtain the grand scenery, 
The trout abundant and delicious. 
All species are found here, the rainbow 
being the least plentiful. During my 
stay here I have only caught three or 
four, but they were delicious. 


vast reservoir; 


are 


In this vicinity, three miles below 
Grand Lake, which is at the head of 
Grand River, is the North Fork. Five 


miles below this is the South Fork, both 
teeming with trout. The major portion 
of the fish winter in Grand Lake, and 
when the season opens are in palatable 
condition. The North Fork rises in the 
Rabbit-Ear Range, with branches from 
the Continental Divide. The South Fork 


rises from the snows surrounding Long’s 
Peak. 


The trout take the fly readily during 
the entire season. On July 5 I caught 
sixty trout in two hours, with ordinary 
diligence, and only for the limit of weight 


FALLS,” EAST 
LAKE. 


“UPPER INLET OF GRAND 


allowed by law would have caught many 
more. Thetroutare not so large as those 
in the Gunnison River, but are of goodly 
size and finest flavor. There are a few 
caught, however, that weigh from three 
to four pounds. 
The scenery around the lake and vicin- 
ity is grand and magnificent. The Upper 
Falls,on the East Inlet, are among the 
wildest regions of the Rockies. Eight 
hundred feet from the top to the bottom, 
a perpendicular decline and crooked, the 
water tumbles down to the Lower Falls 
and then drops 200 feet to the lake below. 
No trout are to be found above the Lower 
Falls, and, until stocked, as fine a stream 


ng 
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as can be found for trout will be unoccu- 
pied. The North Inlet is easy “to do,” 
and is, therefore, the general or common 
fishing ground. The upper portion,how- 
ever, five or six miles above its terminus, 
is the energetic fisherman’s paradise. 
Fish in size, quality and number are 
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there, and he or she who seeks can find. 
They will be amply repaid for the weary 
travel by the accumulation of a well- 
filled creel and rare experience, which 
latter can be related in story form, when 
trout are not to be had. 

GRAND LAKE, COLO. 


A NEW JERSEY FIRE ALARM. 


BY H.C. RUBINCAM. 


F the accompanying photograph bore 
the inscription, “A Sandwich Island 
Fire Alarm,” or “A Fire Alarm of the 
Seventh Century,” perhaps it would 

not be worth more than a passing glance 
to the average mortal, but when one 
looks upon it as a New Jersey fire alarm 
it is certainly worth inspection. 

The timbers are about 6x8 inches and 
the whole structure stands about nine 
feet high. Nicely balanced on the point 
of an iron spike, welded to the iron sup- 
port fastened to the crosspiece, is a steel 
hoop or ring six feet in diameter, the 
steel being about 244 inches in thickness 
and 5 inches in breadth. A_ fair-sized 
sledgehammer, chained to the side of the 
structure, furnishes the means of strik- 
ing the alarm. The alarm can be heard 
for a distance of five miles. The distance 
between alarms is perhaps one-quarter 
to one-half mile, and the effect of the 
striking of twenty or so of the alarms is 
somewhat weird, particularly at night. 

The growth of weeds surrounding the 
alarm in the photograph would very 
naturally lead one to think that it was in 
some out-of-the-way district, but such is 
not the case; and it is to be regretted that 
this One on the outskirts of the town was 
photographed, rather than one standing 
within a few feet of a $15,000 or $20,000 
residence. 

These alarms may be found through- 


- 


out Bergen and Hudson Counties, in the 
State of New Jersey, within a few miles 
of New York City; and this is, perhaps, 
the most curious part of the whole 
thing. Tothink that within ten to twenty 
miles of progressive New York, where, 


A NEW JERSEY FIRE ALARM. 


within a radius of twenty miles, four 
million of people live, we find a primi- 
tive affair that would have been a credit 
to the ingenuity of our forefathers of ten 
or fifteen generations ago, but which at 
this time could very safely be palmed off 
on an unsuspecting public as a tire from 
one of Pharaoh's chariots. 

The origin of this style of fire alarm is 
not exactly known, but its use in New 
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Jersey is supposed to date back to the 
revolutionary war. Along in the 1770s 
several regiments of Hessians invaded 
New Jersey,and it is alleged that ata 
time when the casting of bells was in its 


infancy in this country, and the cost 
necessarily very great, the thrifty Dutch 
settlers utilized the tires of abandoned 
artillery carriages as a substitute for 
bells. 


A MOOSE HUNT IN THE TETONS. 


BY FRANK 


Bic OLE” wae 
a Swede and 
and by nature 
phlegmatic. But 
then he was alsoa 
gambler and by 
custom a liar. 
Therefore, when 
hecame intocamp 
Sa x one day and an- 
SAL 5 nounced that he 
had seen “real 
Svenska elluk” (moose) in the hummocks 
of Clark’s Swamp, over in the Teton 
Basin, the boys poked fun at him, and 
said that he couldn't get up a stampede 
if he had seen some of the mules that 
the “Winter Exploration Association of 
Smart Elluks” dropped in their frantic 
haste out of the park a few winters ago; 
and they advised him to irrigate his eyes 
for a change and shuffle for a new deal. 
Big Ole insisted and the boys laughed. 
Then Blackburn asked him if the mules 
in Sweden had horns; whereupon Ole re- 
torted that he had raised many a set of 
such excrescences upon jackasses and 
proceeded with a practical demonstra- 
tion of his ability in that direction. 
Well, it was fun anyway, and the camp 
was blue mouldy for want of diversion; 
and so, when we got Blackburn's thumb 
out of Ole’s eye, and reduced the for- 
mer’s head to its normal condition, we 
were happier for the interruption of the 


MAYER. 


monotony of our existence. 
been monotonous. 

Cut off from the outside world by the 
incessant snowstorms which had confined 
us to our cabins for two long months, we 
had exhausted all our resources and 
were in that semi-chronic state of irrita- 
tion and dissatisfaction which always at- 
tends the enforced idleness of active 
men. The snow lay in unreasonably 
deep drifts for that time of the year—it 
wasearly in December—and the Chinooks 
were only frequentand lasting enough to 
crust their surface. Game was plentiful 
enough, but a miner kills only for con- 
sumption, and our cabins were frescoed 
all over with venison hams, elk depuilles 
and big horn “boudins”-—-as old Pierre 
called them-—and there was a yearling 
bear, which we were too lazy to skin, lying 
on our travois yet. 

I got Big Ole up to my cabin and gave 
him some deer marrow and a little ad- 
vice. By the judicious use of the former 
he was enabled to “see” the appropriate- 
ness of the latter evenif he did not profit 
thereby. But then there was always a 
moral obliquity to Ole’s perception. The 
only thing he could see with any advan- 
tage to himself was a raise when he held 
a pat hand. Certain it was that my words 
were only oil to the flame of his resent- 
ment, and failed entirely to lubricate the 
approaches to reconciliation with Black- 
burn. The more I talked the madder he 


And it had 


got; the more cajolingly I argued the 
more earnestly he swore. It was evident 
that there was trouble ahead, as both 
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deadly enough on numerous occasions 
that had come under my observation. 
Blackburn had a Ballard Pacific, 40-990, 


“A YEARLING BEAR, WHICH WE WERE TOO LAZY TO SKIN.” 


men had records and were proverbially 
good shots. Something had to be done. 

The ground, what little of it was visi- 
ble, was frozen hard as iron and we could 
not spare candle-box chairs enough to 
make a coffin; besides, we had a woman 
or two in camp and a funeral is hardly a 
cheerful prelude to Christmas. I finally 
hit upon a three-cornered idea, and a 
compromise was soon effected. Ole was 
to be givena chance to prove his veracity 
by showing us the moose, in which event 
Blackburn was to make a sufficient apol- 
ogy and the rest of us were to chipin 
and buy the wherewithal to wipe out the 
insult. 

It was soon arranged. Blackburn, Big 
Ole, Tim Flynn and myself were to back 
track Ole’s “skee” spoor and hunt for the 
moose; and the next day we started, with 
the Swede for guide. He had been the 
only man in camp who had ventured out 
for weeks,and he rapidly followed his 
old trail with a swiftness that soon 
brought our breath out in short puffs. 
With the dogged resolution and habitual 
sullenness of his race he pressed forward 
at a killing gait, while we followed as 
best we could. 

Ole made no pretensions to being a 
hunter, and never carried a rifle. His 
only weapon was an old-fashioned “navy 
six,” converted into a central fire from a 
muzzle loader, but which had proved 


and I had my old favorite 45-120 Sharp's. 
Flynn was armed with an old Govern- 
ment needle gun of §O caliber, with 
which he had never been known to hit 
anything. His faith in its efficiency and 
“smashin’ powers,” was unbounded, how- 
ever,and he kept it not only well oiled 
and cleaned but actually burnished, with 
the steel ramrod which accompanied it, 
until it shone lke a mirror. 

It was high noon when we reached the 
swamp and the snow was falling in 
thick, moist flakes. Everything in the 
way of a track was obscured, but the 
Swede led the way unerringly toa bog 
hole and pointed at some indistinct de- 
pressions in the snow. 

“Here I saw them,” he said; “five of 
them. They were all Swede elks —-what 
you call moose. Now,” turning savagely 
on Blackburn, who was on his knees, 
scraping off the loose snow from the 
spoor, “you find ‘em-—you d n smart 
hunter!” 

Blackburn looked up angrily, but I in- 
terposed and, to divert his attention, 
asked quietly: “What do you make of it, 
Charley?” 

“It isn’t elk,” he said, slowly, “and it 
ain't caribou or bison. Look at it your- 
self. It’s new to me.” 


It proved, however, too indistinct to 
determine, and we proposed to separate 
and hunt the ground carefully, in hopes 
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of jumping the unknown game. I took 
the precaution of keeping Ole with me, 
and the Irishman, who was always get- 
ting lost in a new locality, kept within 
sight of us. For more than an hour we 
tramped about without incident, save 
once, when Flynn took a header into a 
soft spot and rose wet and spluttering. 
We were following the pit-like depres- 
sions, Which gradually grew more and 
more obscure, until finally all signs were 
erased, 

Suddenly there came the faint report 
of a distant rifle,and in a half minute 
more another, then a third, and for five 
minutes there was a dead silence, broken 
only by the beating of our hearts. Now 
the wind changes in our direction and we 
hear a faint crackling of dead twigs. 
Louder and louder it grows, and as we 
crouch expectantly behind a thicket of 
Balm of Gileads it grows into a smash- 
ing rattle, as though a herd of cattle 
were stampeding through the under- 
growth. I glance at the Irishman, who 
is shaking with excitement, when sud- 
denly a huge object breaks cover to my 
right, and in another second is followed 
by four other vast bulks that literally 
shake the ground with their tread. One 
glance at the palmated glory of the lead- 
er’'s head and I bring up the good old 
gunand cover the bulbous nose. The 
smoke hangs thick in the balsams, but 
kneeling under it I slip another shell in- 
to the breech and, catching sight of a 
blackish blotch in an opening ahead, I 
fire again. As I spring to my feet there 
comes a stunning roar and a howl of ag- 
ony from the Irishman, who is rolling 
over in the snow with the blood gushing 
from his nose, while, ten feet away, his 
old needle gun is sticking barrel down- 
ward in the soft snow. Midway between 
us liés a motionless object with broad, 
shovel-like horns and an inflated football 
for a nose, and, in the edge of the open- 
ing ahead, something struggles to its 
feet but pitches forward at the crack of 
my rifle and lies still and inert. 

I pick up the Irishman and hand him 
what is left of his gun. In his previous 
fall he had rammed the barrel into the 
mossy mud, half filling it, and it had 
bursted when. he had fired at the already 
dead moose between us. Examination of 
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my quarry showed most miserable shoot- 
ing. The old bull was but little more 
than creased, when I should have put 
the bullet directly through both shoul- 
ders. At the distance, less than ten rods, 
I should have hit him where I pleased. 
As it was, had the ball gone a half inch 
higher it would not have harmed him. 
He was a grand old fellow, with a superb 
head, and weighed, dressed, over 700 
pounds as estimated by Pierre, who had 
killed many of them in Canada. The 
other was a fat cow. My first shot struck 
her on the point of the left hip bone, 
smashing it horribly, and, entering the 
flank, cut off every rib on that side and 
passed out of the neck under the shoul- 
der. I have never seen so ghastly a 
wound in a hunting experience of thirty 
years. The second bullet broke her shoul- 
der and I had to give her a grace shot to 
finish her. 

We were just done gralloching when 
Blackburn came up. He was disposed to 
be sulky,and I had to caution Big Ole 
against exciting him by any triumphant 
demonstration, It seems he had found 
the yard in a dense thicket of balsams, 
and had jumped the animals without 
seeing them. He had fired at random on 
their trail and had only one fair shot ata 
very long range. He ridiculed my bad 
shooting, which was only natural under 
the circumstances; and when Ole, with 
scarcely repressed exultation in his 
voice, asked him, “Well, what you think 
now, hunter? Are they mooses?” he only 
gave an inarticulate snarl and, withouta 
word, shouldered his gun and left us. 

The Swede, with a muttered impreca- 
tion, drew his revolver and started to fol- 
low him, but I stopped him. “Never 
mind, Ole; he'll apologize to-night, and 
before all the boys, too! Let him go. 
Your veracity is established anyway and 

we've got the moose!” 

We cut a good travois and by dark we 
had the moose in camp. Blackburn re- 


deemed himself and made a full and 


manly apology, and the next time old 
Ceorge Sinclair, the Star Route mail car- 
rier, passed our camp he took out enough 
“bullion” to liquidate our obligation. 
The next spring Ole was killed by a bear 
in Port Neuf Canon and Blackburn was 
the man who avenged his death. 


Since 


then I have killed three moose—all bulls 
-in that swamp. But I shall never for- 
get how Ole looked when he started to 
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follow Blackburn through that swamp 
in the Tetons. 
MAYBELL, COLO. 


A FISHING TRIP ON THE LARAMIE RIVER. 


BY F. A. WILLIAMS. 


UR party left the 
city on the 2d of 
July for an outing 
on the Laramie 
River, Wyoming. 
It consisted of the 
following anglers 
from Denver: Wal- 
ter H. Trask (in 
command), D. C. 
Beaman, Charles 

EK. Brooks, Dr. J. 
M. Walker, Frank H. Dunlevy and the 
writer. Boarding the Union Pacific 
train at 6:45 p.m. we debarked at Laramie 
City about 2 o'clock the next morning. A 
timely dispatch to the Windsor Stables 
at Laramie City had brought us two good 
rigs, and by 2:30 we had our impedemen- 
ta loaded and were off for Gleneyre, forty 
miles distant and just south of the Colo- 
rado line. 

To be sure it was somewhat dark, but 
we paralleled the railroad southward 
tour or five miles, then crossed the road 
and proceeded southwesterly, and by 
touching the ground and feeling of the 
fences occasionally we managed to stay 
in the road and keep going. By daylight 
we were on Sand Creek, passing Lund- 
quist’s ranch before anything was astir, 
though we had hoped to get a cup of 
coffee at this half-way house. Another 
stretch of twelve miles across the Lara- 
mie Plains brought us toa ranch at the 
foot of the Laramie Divide, where we 
watered our horses. An easy climb of 
two miles over the Laramie Divide, a like 


descent to the Laramie River, and a short 
run of four miles up the Laramie River, 
brought ua to our destination, the ranch 
of Joseph H. Smith, where is the post- 
office Gleneyre, but which, out of defer- 
ence to the snowy range above us, we at 
once dubbed “Medicine Bow,” having 
made the forty miles in a little over five 
hours, notwithstanding the handicap of 
darkness at the beginning. A royal trout 
breakfast received due attention, and by 
9 o'clock the entire party was uniformed 
and in the river. 

The sportsman here has a choice of 
fishing grounds: In the Laramie River, 
for several miles below; in La Garde 
Creek, which enters the river about three 
miles below; in the main stream above 
Gleneyre, or in NeIntyre’s Creek, which 
enters the main stream directly at Glen- 
eyre. 

I should say the river at this point is 
about two-thirds the size of the Gunni- 
son River at Gunnison City. At the time 
of our visit it could be waded in but few 
places. The main stream at this point 
averages a hundred feet wide, and the 
bottom is favorable to wading. There 
are plenty of moccasin bends through 
the meadow below the house, fine deep 
pools, musical riffles and grassy banks 
overhanging, under which we soon 
learned was the best place to find what 
we came to get. 

Above the house, in the main stream, 
there are plenty of good holes, in some 
of which we could see very large fish 
lying in dignified quiet on the bottom. 
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McIntyre Creek is of about the equal in 
size of the main stream above the house, 
but is higher and the waters cooler. In 
this creek the fish are about half rain- 
bow and half Eastern trout,and on either 
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fork the fishing is good for ten or fifteen 
miles above the house. 

For lusty gameness commend me to 
the rainbow trout of the Laramie River. 
A half-pound trout there will make as 
good a fight as one of double his weight 
in any other stream that I have ever 


fished. At this season of the year, how- 
ever, the Eastern trout are in better con- 
dition. I think, perhaps, this is because 


the rainbow trout spawn in the spring, 
while the Eastern trout perform that 
function in the fall. I do not think a sin- 
gle native trout was taken by our party 
on this trip. The stocking of this stream 
is supposed to have been the result of a 
railroad wreck near Laramie City, and 
the deposit of a shipment of small fry 
billed to some other destination. 

The 3d of July was a glorious day for 
the party, and that night the ice house 

ras full of good catches from our creels. 
On the morning of the glorious Fourth, 
not knowing of the American victory at 
Santiago, but taking it for granted that 
our boys had achieved something to be 
proud of, a flagstaff was raised in front 
of the house, and all the guns within 
reach were massed fora salute. The flag 
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was sent the same instant to the top of 
the staff, and three good American cheers 
went up for the day and the boys at the 
front on land and sea. Before nightfall 
more than a hundred neighbors had 
gathered, where we knew 
of no neighbors, to cele- 
brate the day. My first 
mountain guide once re- 
marked to me, “The further 
you go from the railroad 
the better you live;” and 
seeing the enthusiasm of 
this gathering I thoughtthe 
same comparison might be 
made with reference to the 
patriotism of those who 
live remote from railroads. 
For them the day was va- 
ried by a series of horse 
races, in which a distin- 
guished member of our 
party held some valuable 
stakes, and certain other 
members of the party came 
out with less money than 
in with. The stakeholder 


they went 


distinguished himself by bringing the 
stake to Denver, afterwards accompany- 
ing his remittance with apologiesfor his 
lapse of memory. 

At nighta temporary pavilion was filled 
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with dancers, and after shaking the 
“light fantastic” for awhile our party re- 
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tired to a shift of full twelve hours of 
sleep. 

The genius of the place is “August.” 
When he saw our outfit coming into 
camp he took his rod and went upstream, 
no doubt thinking there was no hope for 
anything from that party in supplying 
the table. Suffice it to say, he returned 
with a creel full and his pockets full. 
Who knows every pool in which the wary 
trout do lurk? August. Who can be re- 
lied on for a toothsome mess when all 
others fail? August. Who is it that al- 
ways tishes with onefly? August. Who 
is the guide, philosopher and friend of 
each novice, and whom do they all hire 
on the last day to ensure a presentable 
showing for their creels on returning 
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home? August. And at night, before 
the open fire, he discourses in his pecu- 
liar way of things that have happened 
or have not happened during the day,. 
vowing that “Him bite pretty good; him 
bite pretty good to-day.” 

We registered several double catches, 
and Trask took the laurels by bringing 
three speckled beauties ashore at one 
time. Returning to Laramie City, we 
started at about 4 o’clock and arrived at 
about 9in the evening; and then, learn- 
ing for the first time of the destruction 
of Cervera’s fleet, we enlivened the streets 
of Laramie City with some good Denver 
yells. 


DENVER, COLO. 


“THE FLAG WAS SENT THE SAME INSTANT 
TO THE TOP OF THE STAFF.” 


SONG OF THE PINE TREE. 


BY ELIZABETH A. DAVIS. 


What care I for the winds that blow, 

Or changing things that come and go! 
The blood at my heart is quick and warm; 
I sing my song in the fiercest storm. 

The wind-flower blossoms at my feet, 
And berries ripen red and sweet; 

But what care I for their little day! 

I sing the song of a grander sway. 


Summers and winters I stand serene, 
Clad in my robes of unchanging green, 
And laugh at the years that come and go; 
For a fadeless youth is mine I know. 


I know the pathway of the birds, 

And catch the fairies’ charmed words; 
I know the secrets of earth and sky, 
And sing my song as the world goes by. 
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The editor will be prepared to answer to the 
best of his ability questions relating to the differ- 
ent phases of photography, and will also be glad 
to receive expressions of opinion and experi- 
ences of photographers at all times for use in 
this department. 


EDITORIAL. 

There are exceptions to the rule, of 
course, but the great majority of us who 
indulge in the art photographic are 
“long” in ideas but “short” in pocket. 
How often has the question arisen, “Can 
I afford to get that new shutter when 
other expenses multiply so rapidly?” Or, 
“I would like that new lens, but Binks 
has invited Evangeline to go buggy rid- 
ing, and as I have designs in that direc- 
tion myself,” etc., etc. 

The foregoing leads to the question di- 
rect-if, in order to enhance my small 
and rapidly diminishing fund for mate- 
rial, etc., I seek an opportunity to make a 
few negatives and the resulting prints. 
and receive cold cash as remuneration, 
do I still remain an amateur? 

Under the existing conditions, we be- 
lieve yes; but we further claim that the 
word “amateur” should be eliminated 
from the lexicon of the photographer, 
unless coupled with the adjective, “abso- 
lute,” as has been done by one of our co- 
workers, who gave the name “absolute 
amateur” to the “button pusher” who 
knows not the difference between sodium 
sulphite and a flash lamp. 

In competitions there should be no 
classes for amateurs and professionals. 
An artist is an artist, whether he work 
with the sun and chemicals or oils, pig- 
ments and canvas. Besides, who ever 
heard of amateurand professional classes 
in the salons of London and Paris? 

Surely the man who indulges in pho- 
tography for love of the art has the ad- 
vantage over the man Who does so for a 
livelihood, inasmuch as the negative he 
is working up does not “have to be done 


to-morrow,” or another plate or two will 
not remove all margin of profit. So, gen- 
tlemen,in arranging your competitions 
divide them into as many branches as 
you will, but make them open to “ pho- 
tographers,” and thus give us the chance 
not only to enter honestly in all competi- 
tions, but the opportunity to increase 
our cash account to be expended in re- 
search and experiment; or, in case of 
emergency, to help settle that ever-in- 
creasing general expense bill. 


COMPETITION NOTICE. 


The entries for the October competi- 
tion (Instantaneous Work) close on Sep- 
tember 7. The subject of the October 
competition embraces a field sufficiently 
broad to allow all camera enthusiasis a 
chance to exhibit their work. 

LIST OF SUBJECTS. 
October—Instantaneous Work (prints). 
November—Animal Studies (prints). 
December-—-Miscellaneous.* 

RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

Competitors may send in as many ex- 
hibits foreach competition as they please, 
but each exhibit must have firmly at- 
tached to it a coupon cut from this maga- 
zine, showing the date and subject of the 
competition for which it isintended. The 
September coupon may be found on last 
reading page of this issue. The name and 
address of the competitor, and the title or 
name of the exhibit, must appear on this 
coupon. Filling in the spaces left for 
lens, plate, time of day, etc., is optional, 
but itis earnestly requested that such 
details be furnished whenever possible, 
as their publication, in the case of win- 
ning exhibits, may be of assistance to 
others. 

Exhibits must be wholly the work of 
the competitor sending them, made from 
original negatives, and no exhibit shall 
be eligible for more than onecompetition. 
Prints must be unframed and mounted on 
some firm support, with the coupon en- 
closed in blank envelope pasted on the 
back of the mount; anil nothing may be 
written or printed on the face of the 
mount except the title of the picture. 

Exhibits should be addressed to the 
“Photographic Editor, Outdoor Life, Den- 
ver,” and must reach the offices of this 
magazine not later than the 7th of the 
month preceding that for which the given 
competition is announced. 

Neglect of these rules may cause dis- 
qualification of exhibits. 

*The competition for December 


has been 
changed to “Miscellaneous. 


This to include all 


subjects, but no print to be entered that has been 
submitted in any of our previous competitions. 
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THE SEPTEMBER COMPETITION. 


The prints submitted for this month's 
competition were, somewhat to our sur- 
prise, exclusively of the Rocky Mountain 
region, even though some came from 
the far East. The print entitled “Uncom- 
pahgre Valley,” entered by Mr. Edw. J. 
Fowler of Ouray, Colo., was awarded first 
prize. 

The data furnished with this print is as 
follows: Date negative was made, July 
10, 1898; time of day, 11:30 a. m.; light, 
hazy, weak sunlight; lens, Zeiss, series 
vii, 1914 focus; stop, F 64; exposure, 40 sec- 
onds, with ray filter; plate, Cramer 


Crown; developer, eikonogen hydro- 
chinon; printing process used, aristo 
platino. 


The judges were of the opinion that 
trimming off the right one-third of the 
print would have improved the com posi- 
tion very much, as it would have helped 
the distance and removed the black mass 
of shadow which constitutes this portion 
of the print. 

In awarding the second prize to the 
print entitled “Early Morning in the 
Rocky Mountains,” entered by Mr. F.S. 
Balster of Durango, Colo., the judges 
fully appreciated the beauty and artistic 
merit of the scene as Mr. Balster must 


Photo by E. J. Fowler 
of Ouray, Colo. 


UNCOMPAHGRE VALLEY. 
Winner of First Prize in OUTDOOR LIFE'’s September Photographic 


Competition. 
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have viewed it upon his ground glass, 
but have much fault to find with his ma- 
nipulation of printing process and 
mounting; and would suggest that a lit-, 
tle shorter exposure would have retained 
the detail of the mountains equally well, 
and at the same time added a more natu- 
ral appearance to the water in the lake. 

From an artistic standpoint Mr. Bals- 
ter’s entry is decidedly the best of the 
month, but his very evident carelessness 
detracted so much from the finished print 
that awarding him first place was out of 
the question. A little more attention to 
small things, such as securing an even 
tone, careful and artistic mounting, 
coupled with Mr. Balster’s very keen eye 
for the beautiful, will land him first in 
many a competition. 


In direct contradiction to the above are 
the prints entered by Mesers. E. A. Clif- 
ford and H.D. Smith, their work being 
technically perfect—-negatives well timed, 
well developed and the printing and 
mounting everything that could be de- 
sired, and at fault only in choice of sub- 
ject. 

The data furnished with Mr. Balster’s 
entry is as follows: Date negative was 
made, July 13; time of day, 4:45 a. m.(?); 
locality, Trout Lake; lens, Gray's Peri- 
scope, single; stop, 
F20; exposure, 20 sec- 
onds; plate, Stanley W; 
developer, pyro. 

We are indebted to 
Prof. Henry Read, the 
well-known artist, and 
Mr. A. D. Gilleland of 
the Colorado Camera 
Club for their kind 
and painstaking as- 
sistance in making 
this month’s awards 
and criticisms. 

Photography is con- 
stantly making good 
its claim to beaccount- 
ed one of the sciences, 
and is admittedly so, 
though its positionas 
an art is still some- 
what grudgingly rec- 
ognized. 
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LOCAL REDUCTION. 
[See subjects of illustration.,] 

There is one part of photographic work 
that is very little understood—in fact too 
little, when the possibilities are taken 
into consideration. We very often find 
negatives that are too dense in parts, 
caused, perhaps, from too bright sun- 
light or from halation (which is caused 
by the light penetrating through the 
emulsion and reflecting back from the 
glass or back of the plate), or from under 
exposure and being forced in the devel- 
opment. In any case it makes a very 
poor print, especially if there is running 


this as your stock solution—or, the fol- 
lowing is Farmer's formula, which is 
published in all the books: 

(In this connection I will state that I 
have never, since the first few times that 
I did any reducing, used this formula, as 
I prefer to depend more on the look of 
the reducing solution than on the form- 
ula; at the same time it gives one a 
chance to modify the solution that is not 
possible when following some strict 
good sable artist’s brushes, some absorb- 
ent cotton and you are ready for serious 
work. Place about half an ounce of the 
ferri-cyanide of potassium in about three 


Photo by A. D. Gilleland. 


THE FIRST ATTEMPT. 


(Before any attention was given to local reduction.) 


water where the sun shines onto it. In 
the print it doesn't look like water at all, 
being only a faint resemblance. 

This may be entirely overcome by the 
following method if care and judgment 
are used: First procure an ounce of fer- 
ri-cyanide of potassium (sometimescalled 
red prussiate of potassium) and some 
hypo, which should always be kept on 
hand; then you will need a small bottle 
for your stock solution and a couple of 


ounces of water and dissolve, and keep 
formula. Recollect that you want to 
mark the solution “poison,” so that oth- 
ers will not meddle with it), Take a neg- 
ative that has very little value and place 
it under the tap, or in an inconvenient 
place in a tray of water, and let the film 
soak thoroughly; and while this is being 
done take a tray, or graduate with about 
the quantity of water that you will need 
of solution, and add hypo (the granu- 
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Local Reduction: 
lar is the most convenient), about 60 
grains, to the ounce of water, and when 
this is dissolved add your cyanide solu- 
tion about 44 ounce to the ounce of solu- 
tion. Pay particular attention to the 
color of the solution, as this is the essen- 
tial part of its strength. The best way 
to tell whether it is of the desired strength 
is to become used to the color, which 
should be a good yellow, and then atany 
future time, when you cannot weigh up 
the chemicals, you can in this way tell 
what to do. 

You will now take up the plate, which 
has been soaking in the water, and, tak- 
inga small wad of cotton,or one of your 


Photo by A. D. Gilleland. 


brushes, well soaked in the solution, you 
will proceed to apply the same to the 
place to be reduced. You will want to 
keep a very close watch on the progress, 
and if the solution works too energetic- 
ally simply reduce the strength with 
water, and if too slow add more of the 
cyanide solution. The result of the 
chemical properties of the solution is 
that the cyanide makes the metallic sil- 
ver on the plate soluble and the hypo 
dissolves it. From time to time during 
the progress of the manipulating you 


will want to place it in water or under the 
tap to atop the action, while you examine 
the results carefully and see that the so- 
lution is not flowing onto other places 
than is intended. At the same time you 
should be careful that you stop the ac- 
tion a trifle before it reaches the point 
desired, as the action will continue after 
placing in the water. This same solution 
is used to reduce the whole plate, and in 
this case you will simply immerse the 
plate in the solution, in a tray, and gent- 
ly rock, being careful that you examine 
the results often, and when through wash 
thoroughly for about fifteen minutes. 
There is one thing that you must re- 
member, and that is that you will want 


RESULT OF THE FINAL EFFORT. 


to keep the plate thoroughly soaked all 
the time that you are manipulating the 
same, for the simple reason that if not 
careful in this matter you will have a 
slight line which can never be overcome. 

You will notice in the two cuts here re- 
produced that one of them was pub- 
lished some time ago in this magazine 
before I had had time to locally reduce, 
and in this way did not get as good a re- 
sult as now. When the solution takes on 
a slight blue color throw it away and mix 
up fresh, for when the two chemicals are 
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Local Reduction: 
mixed together they will not keep for 
long, and sometimes for only a few min- 
utes. A. D. GILLELAND. 


SUGGESTIONS. 
» BY E. A. CLIFFORD. 

In hot weathercool your developer and 
hypo, also toning bath, by adding a small 
piece of ice. 

*,* 

A trial will convince many that more 
satisfactory results can be obtained by 
having the print paper cut before print- 
ing. 

Photography is an art. The day of 
“You press the button and someone else 
will do the rest” is past. You may by that 
means procure a caricature, but you can- 
not thus procure a likeness. 


Between 10 a. m. and 3 p. m. on very 
bright, clear days, when taking snap 
shots, use the diaphram or stop next in 
size to the largest. It increases the de- 
tail and otherwise improves the picture. 


* * 
* 


Those who do not use a filter in wash- 
ing their prints are liable to find the sed- 
iment in the water settling in their prints. 
To avoid this it is suggested that the 

‘prints be brushed off with wet cotton 
just after their last washing. 
° 

A ruby light sufficiently strong to read 
a newspaper by will fog an ordinary 
plate in two minutes or ruin an isochro- 
matic plate in thirty seconds. When not 
examining your plate during the process 
of development keep it from the light. 


* * 
* 


Each city now has a camera club, to 
which every amateur should belong. The 
clubs are for the purpose of education 
and entertainment. A comparison of the 
work done by club members and those 
who are not is sufficient to show the ad- 
vantage to club membership. 

When photographing groups do not 
let the sitters look at the 
or all look in any one 
tion. Groups are best taken instan- 
taneous and when not posing. In many 
photographic contests prints in which 


camera 
direc- 
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the persons are looking at the camera 
are thrown out without consideration. A 
word to groups: “Hats off.” 
* * 


A physician or attorney cannot become 
a good practitioner without studying 
and reading up in his chosen profession. 
No more can a photographer become 
proficient who does not make a study of 
the art and seek out the cause of his er- 
rors, so that they may not again occur. 


One of the greatest mistakes of the 
amateur is in not fully developing his 
negative. To those who have been get- 
ting unsatisfactory results I would sug- 
gest that they leave the next lot in the de- 
veloper twice as long as has been the 
custom. Snap shots usually require 
from fifteen to thirty minutes. 


Here is a good suggestion for stormy 
weather photography with a stand cam- 
era: To stop the vibration of the instru- 
ment during exposure,a piece of round 
rubber about 24 inches long, with the two 
ends tied together to form a loop, is at- 
tached to the tripod top by a string, and 
by placing one foot on the loop and bear- 
ing down, sufficient tension is given to 
secure the necessary rigidity. 


Squeegee tins, when purchased or be- 
fore first being used, should be washed 
in a pint of hot water, to which add a ta- 
blespoonful of soda and occasionally aft- 
erward repeat the same. This will in 
a measure prevent the prints adhering. 
Another method employed to prevent 
prints adhering to the tins is to allow 
them to dry after washing, then soak 
them only sufficiently to cause them to 
squeegee. 

Many interesting street views can be 
secured if you would but try for them. 
It is a noticeable fact, frequently com- 
mented upon, that the army of photog- 
raphers of the large Western cities sel- 
dom have any city views to show or send 
their Eastern friends. Surely the busi- 
ness and residence streets present golden 
opportunities for the artist. [do not mean 
by street views that you should stand on, 
say, Seventeenth and Stout streets, Den- 
ver, and waste a plate taking the Equita- 
ble Building. he result would lead 
your friends to believe that the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa was located in Denver. 
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A WORD TO THE BEGINNER. 


To obtain good results you must do 
good work. To this startling statement 
you reply, “Of course.” 

But when you stop to think you will 
say to yourself, “What constitutes good 
work?” If you are of a mechanical turn 
of mind the answer will be, good tools 
and accuracy; and as the production of 
a photographic image, aside from the 
composition of the picture, is mechanic- 
al, get good tools and be accurate. 

The supposition is that you have a 
good camera, or, if not, that after you 
read this you will procure one. 

The primer that came with your instru- 
ment told you to have your camera level. 
Did you do so? Or did you, when you 
developed your plate, find that the sec- 
ond story of the building leaned alarm- 
ingly to one side, or the whole thing ran 
up to a point? 

Then you cussed the man that made 
the lens crooked; of course he didn't 
know his business. Did you? 

After you had obtained the focus on 
that beautiful little bit of woodland did 
you look to see if your shutter was prop- 
erly set and your plate-holder exactly in 
position in front of the ground gla¢s? 
Or did you take chances, yank out the 
slide to make a 1-25 exposure, with your 
shutter wide open, and get about two 
minutes’ exposure before you found it 
out? Or, did you happen to get your 
shutter right and then stuck in your 
holder any old way, made your exposure 
and then replaced your slide corner first? 
When you developed that plate you made 
up your mind right there to purchase an- 
other brand next time, didn’t you? Your 
fault? Of course not! 

When you purchased your chemicals 
and went out into the kitchen to make up 
your developer, what did you do? You 
didn’t have time to sit down and atudy it 
out for a moment, but just reached under 
the sink and hauled out a tin pail that 
had contained everything from lard to 
washing powder, then you paused long 
enough to read the first line of your 
formula: “Take 80 ounces of water.” 
“ Let’s see. Oh! here's a quart fruit jar 
fill 
that up twice and pretty near full again, 


holds about 30 ounces, f guess. 


and pour it into the pail and there’s the 
water part of it.” Chemicals go in—any 
one first or all together—and there you 
are. No trouble at all to make developer, 
is it? But will it develop? The chances 
are that it will not; but then you have 
made it exactly according to the formu- 
la, and now the stock-house man gets 
jumped on for supplying you with old 
and impure chemicals. 

When you “fixed up” the bath-room so 

you could use it to develop or load your 
plate-holders in, did you make it light- 
tight, or did you just hang a piece of old 
carpet over the window and tie a piece of 
red flannel around the lamp chimney for 
a red lamp? You didn’t stop to think 
that if you could produce a good image 
on a plate in the one-hundreth part of a 
second how little white light it would 
take to ruin a plate, or that if your 
formula stated that 65° was about the 
proper temperature,and yours was about 
80°, that you wouldn't get good results? 
Don't blame your “tools;” the chances 
are 10,000 to one that you and not they 
are at fault. 
Take 
your time in selecting your point of 
view; walk clear around your proposed 
picture when possible, and consult your 
ground glass frequently; be careful in 
introducing figures-——do not allow them 
to monopolize the “center of the stage.” 
Observe your highest light. It need not 
be in the center of the plate. 


From start to finish don’t hurry. 


When you have your composition to 
suit you don't rush your exposure. Ex- 
pose for the shadows; give them plenty 
of time, for an over-exposed plate may to 
a large extent be corrected in the devel- 
opment, while an under-exposure is 
hopeless. 

Give your plate time in the developer. 
Start it in a weakened solution, and a 
very few moments will show you what 
further course to pursue. 

Fix your plates well in the hypo; let 
them remain some time after they have 
cleared. More plates are ruined by un- 
der-fixing than by under-washing; but 
don't neglect the washing. Twenty min- 
utes in running water is the least you 
can give them,and an hour's washing 
won't do any harm, 
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A Word to Beginners: 


Don’t be ina rush to print from your 
negative. Look it over; a portion of it 
may be too dense and another portion too 
thin for a good print. 

If your high lights are too intense re- 
duce them by rubbing the parts over 
with a tuft of cotton containing a little 
alcohol. If the shadows are too clear a 
little indigo ble, mixed with gum ara- 
bic and applied on the glass side of 
the negative with the finger, will bring 
out the weak portions to great advan- 
tage. 

Remember that success is only won by 
hard work and earnest, thoughtful en- 
deavor, and that the object of this de- 
partment is to help you, and that all 
questions will receive prompt and care- 
ful reply. 


VELOX. 

We read with much interest the article 
in our July issue on the method of work- 
ing this most excellent paper, and as this 
product is attracting much attention 
from the workers who have no time for 
daylight printing, we would like to sup- 
plement the former article with a few 
suggestions deduced from our own ex- 
perience. 

As in working all other papers, the first 
requisite is cleanliness, which, combined 
with accuracy and patience, will produce 
good results. 

This 
grades 


paper is prepared in various 
“carbon” for soft negatives, “spe- 
cial” for vigorous and contrasty nega- 
tives, “enameled” and “extra rough,” and 
it is almost needless to add, “Choose 
your paper to suit your negative.” 

For development the formule sent with 
each package are excellent, but if you 
have a pet developer you will probably 
like to experiment for yourselves. Pyro 
and rodinal do not give good results. We 
prefer to use amidol on account of its 
extreme simplicity and good, vigorous 
work. You may produce any tone, from 
black to brick red, by modifying the time 
of exposure, amount of sodium sulphite 
and bromide of potassium, leaving the 
developing agent the same in each case, 
except that in increasing the amount of 
oxygen you will increase contrast. 


We 
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have found the following formula very 


satisfactory: 
Sodium sulphite, crystals... 400 grs. 


To produce olive green tones in por- 
trait work reduce your sodium sulphite 
to 330 grains. The above works best at 
about 65° F. Before adding your bro- 
mide of potassium take a small strip of 
the unexposed paper and, after removing 
your tray to a weak or subdued light, im- 
merse the same in your developer. If 
this strip changes color, or fogs, add 
about a drop to the ounce of developer of 
a 10-per cent solution of the bromide; 
then repeat with another test strip, and 
continue this until your test strip re- 
mains absolutely unchanged; then you 
may proceed with your exposures with- 
out fear of fogged or dirty whites. 

After you have your print developed 
and in the hypo keep it moving over and 
under the other prints, the same as in 
toning silver paper, and you will avoid 
those beautiful brown spots that will be 
almost sure to appearif you neglect this. 
If possible, use a Welsbach gas lamp for 
exposure, as it is the steadiest ligh: 
known, while no light varies so much as 
the ordinary incandescent; and if you 
have to use a lamp of the latter type you 
will be on the safe side if you make test 
strips for each negative, when exposing, 
at different times. 

If your negatives are unequal in dens- 
ity itis a very simple matter to produce 
an even print by simply placing the 
denser portion nearest the light, and by 
the exercise of a little skill clouds may 
be printed in and some very beautiful 
effects produced. 

The directions sent out by the manu- 
facturers of this paper are so very ex- 
plicit that we feel assured, with the above 
suggestions, you will be able to spend 
some very pleasant evenings. 


The Anaconda Camera Club, like many 
of the other clubs of this kind which the 
manager of OUTDOOR LIFE has encoun- 
tered on his Far Western trip, is a large 
and influential body of the best citizens 
of the city. They have in their club 
rooms a finely furnished reception-room, 
a large room for lockers,a tinely appoint- 


ed dark-room and every convenience for 
its members. The club was organized 
last March and already has a member- 
ship of seventy-six, officered as follows: 
O. C. Voss, president; Mra. F. E. Smith, 
vice-president; Albert S. Church, secre- 
tary; C. C. Johnson, treasurer. 


Photo by 
R. M. Davis. 


A FRONT ELEVATION. 
A BIG JOB. 

We can well believe that Messrs. Bolas 
& Co.'s job for the Baker Street & Water- 
loo Electric Railway is the biggest of its 
kind ever undertaken. The firm has to 
photograph every house in the three 
miles or so of the proposed route, mak- 
ing probably about 1,500 negatives. The 
work will be very arduous and trying 
because of the traffic that is continually 
flowing along the thoroughfares. The 
railway company is the first, we fancy, to 
go about the business in a systematic 
way in preparing for eventualities as it 
has, for, of course, these photographs 
are to be used in case litigation should 
arise. We know a case in which a rail- 
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way passed under a street, and owing, it 
was said, to the blasting in the depths 
below, several of the houses developed 
cracks in the walls. Photography in this. 
case had never been thought of, but we 
believe the contractors admitted some 
liability, and paid for it without litiga- 
tion. This job is likely to take some 
months in the doing, especially as the 
weather has not been photographically 
of the best for some time. Messrs. Bolas 
& Co. are principally architectural pho- 
tographers, and their record for such 
work is a very fine one. We have no doubt 
but that their prestige will be well sus- 
tained.British Journal. 


AN EMBRYO “ PRESIDENT.” 

We take pleasure in es to our 
readers a clever little bit by Mr. C. C. 
Johnson, the treasurer of the Anaconda 
Camera Club of Anaconda, Mont. We 
would suggest that Mr. Johnson keep 
watch of the future career of his subject, 
as, judging from his very judicial and de- 
termined aspect, he may have “snapped” 
a future president unawares. 
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A GENERAL INVITATION. 

Law is the outgrowth of necessity and 
is always, presumably, formulated with 
good intent. It aims at benificence, even 
in its most repressive forms. It is insti- 
tuted for the general good and normally 
operates to that end. Tobe of any value 
it should be framed with just and impar- 
tial consideration of not only all the con- 
ditions presently involved but of those 
contingently liable to become so. 

It is difficult to intelligently frame a 
law at the first attempt. The process is 
essentially a cumulative one, and the re- 
sult, from the very mutability of condi- 
tions, is inconstant. That is why contin- 
ual amendment is necessary, and in no 
other instance is this more forcibly dem- 
onstrated than in the game and fish laws 
of a newly organized state. 

While finality is aimed at it is never 
reached. The laws of one decade are 
never applicable to the conditions and 
requirements of a succeeding one. It is 
a debatable question whether the laws 
governing a designated period are even 
moderately compatible with the 
needs of that particular time. As an evi- 
dence thereof we point to the admittedly 
crude and _ inefficient pre- 


best 


code now 


vailing. 

Ignorance of conditions, rather than 
lack of good intent and benificent enter- 
prise, is largely at the bottom of the 
whole trouble. 


In the legislative eager- 
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ness to adjust the whole thing off-hand 
the most essential factor of good legisla- 
tion—careful, intelligent and conscien- 
tious conversance with the aubject mat- 
ter and its requirements -is entirely over- 
looked. It is a lamentable fact that the 
game and fish question is regarded as a 
triviality by the average assemblyman, 
who regards it as a very minor issue in 
comparison to other more lucrative little 
matters, which are attended with a pros- 
pective “rake-off.” 

Even in their most unselfish moments 
our Western solons are disposed to re- 
gard game and fish legislation as a weari- 
some nuisance, tobe perfunctorily slurred 
over, and are only too ready to turn the 
whole matter over to some ever-eager 
faction of dilettanti “sportsmen,” whose 
ignorance of the subject is only exceeded 
by the complacent avidity with which 
they assume the grave and serious re- 
sponsibility of drafting a code of laws 
to regulate something of which they 
know less practically than the ignoram- 
uses who approveandenactthem. These 
are the men who usually formulate the 
absurdities that are biennially foisted 
upon us and against whose further farci- 
calities we protest. 

The game question demands some- 
thing more than a mere “lick and a 
promise.’ It demands a consistent, in- 
telligent handling, and that demands an 
exhaustive conversance with actual facts 
and conditions. It is hardly to be expect- 
ed that the individual assemblymen will 
be sufficiently enthusiastic in the matter 
to make a study of the question, and so 
the definite knowledge necessary must 
be imparted to them at second hand. To 
this end we respectfully invite contribu- 
tions from all Western sportsmen on this 
head-and by sportsmen we mean every- 
one who is directly or indirectly con- 
cerned in the preservation of our game 
and fish. 

Appreciating the fact that among the 
non-literary classes of our friends-——the 
hardy hunters, prospectors and ranch- 
men of our hills—-there is a larger con- 
versance with all the elements in the 
case, a better knowledge of the life hab- 
its of the game and the most desirable 
and effective form of law for its preser- 
vation, acquired by long experience and 
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practical observance, we cordially and 
earnestly invite their expressions of 
opinion on the subject, with a view of 
collating them for the guidance of our 
next legislature in framing a more logi- 
cal and satisfactory set of game and fish 
laws. 

Have no worry, friends, about the style 
or spelling of your commmunications. 
We only want your honest and conacien- 
tious ideas on the subject, and it will be 
a positive pleasure for us to get them 
into suitable shape for presentation to 
the assembly. 

Tell us what your ideas are--and why 
about the proper open season. Whether 
any sexual restriction should be placed 
on the killing of big game. The limita- 
tion of number of animals killed. The 
duty of game wardens and the matter 
and number of their appointments. The 
advisability, or otherwise, of a non-resi- 
dent license and the licensing of guides. 
The domestic shipment and sale of meat, 
heads, ete. In short, anything bearing 
upon game and its preservation, and its 
companion issue, the game fish regula- 
tion of the West. 

Of one thing our friends can rest as- 
sured. There will be no more unconsti- 
tutionality about Western game laws 
hereafter. It will be our duty to see that 
they are passed upon by the highest le- 
gal authorities before enactment. That 
is all the more reason wky they should 
be clear, logical and comprehensive in 
their framing. This can only be accom- 
plished by your help, and we are confi- 
dently building on that. Lend us your 
aid fo getting sensible game and fish 
laws passed inthe West. 


OvuTDOOR LIFE accepts with gladsome 
heart, in accord with the sentiment of all 
good citizens, the evolutions of the past 
month which have led to the termination 
of war with Spain. More particularly are 
we glad to see the boys return to their 
homes, because one of our staff has been 
actively engaged on the field in Cuba for 
months past. Major Daniels will return 
to Denver more beloved than ever, not 
alone for his valor, courage and the sac- 
rifices which he made, but for his innate 
modesty and reticence with regard to the 
personal hardships and arduous duties 


entailed while serving at the front, where 

the fighting was the heaviest. Colorado 

is proud of her soldiers, and OuTDOOR 

LIFE joins with hearty and sincere ac- - 
cord, not only in the expression of local 

feeling toward the boys in blue, but in 

the sentiment of patriotism and loyalty 

which everywhere pervades the land. 

A MosT creditable move has been in- 
augurated by the lovers of fishing and 
hunting of Monte Vista, Colo. Appre- 
ciating the dangers which our fish and 
game are subjected to by the nefarious 
work of hide and market hunters and the 
pot fishermen, they have organized a 
club, the title of which is significant of 
its purposes The Monte Vista Fish and 
Game Protective Club. The organization 
was effected on August 19, with a charter 
membership of twenty-one, and Secre- 
tary W. C. Sanford writes us that the 
rolls have increased rapidly since the 
club’s formation. Such organizations as 
this cannot help but be productive of the 
greatest amount of good. 


THE article in this month's number 
from the pen of “Organizer” of Missoula, 
Mont., touches a subject upon which 
OUTDOOR LIFE has already given vent to 
its expressions. “Organizer” ia one of the 
most prominent sportamen in America, 
and his words will bear the most careful 
analysis. He has hunted the big game 
of the East, West, North and South, and 
is as familiar with the game laws of the 
various states as he is with the details of 
his own business. OuTpDOOR LIFE offers 
the use of its columns for discussion on 
the subject, which should be taken up by 
the men who wish to see our big game 
thrive and flourish in its natural field 
the Great West. 

THE country cycle club scheme, which 
is becoming so popular in the East, will 
not find much trouble in working up en- 
thusiasm in the West, especially in cities 
with tributary good roads or cycle paths. 
There can be nothing imagined in club 
life more enticing than an attractive club 
house at a convenient distance in the 
country with inclosed grounds laid out 
in lawns, flower beds, tennis courts and 
golf links. 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE 70s. 


In this period of progreasion, when 
every city has ita bicycle and camera 
clubs, and its trap-shooting, rifle and 
duck clubs, it is amusing to look back 
twenty years and remember the condi- 
tions that then existed in this country 
with regard to clubs. Shooting clubs es- 
pecially were scarce, and in the West 
there were none atall. “I well remem- 
ber,” said a prominent Denver sports- 
man the other day, “when Capt. S. H. 
Standart came to Denver, some twenty 
years ago. Being of a shooting turn of 
mind he was told to hunt up Harry Bost- 
wick, which he did. It didn’t take them 
long to hatch up a plan for a day’s sport, 
and, inviting Capt, J. S. Sedam to accom- 
pany them, they hied themselves over to 
a spot of territory in North Denver, of 
which Rocky Mountain Lake lies in the 
center. 

“They commenced shooting at some 
small game that infested the brush and 
woods thereabouts, when an irate farmer 
dodged from behind a tree and heaped 
the blackest of maledictions upon their 
heads for presuming to intrude upon bis 
domain. 

“ Bostwick and Sedam kept quiet and 
allowed Standart todo the talking, which 
he did in true American fashion. When 
he was done the three walked off and 
amused themselves with thoughts of the 
idiosyncracies of human nature, and es- 
pecially on the shortcomings of farmers 
who persist in chasing sportsmen from 
their unfenced and unsign-posted prem- 
ises. 

“They had not gone far when up 
popped a plump feathered target and 
simultaneously a shot resounded across 
the land. This time another farmer, 
awearing a bluish streak, appeared on 
the scene, with a hoe for a weapon and 
fire in his eyes. He swore so long and 
loud at the three sportsmen that they 
were compelled to goand sitdown under 


a tree and reat until he had finished. When 
that happy moment arrived Captain 
Standart unblushingly walked up to his 
side and, in his suave manner, reasoned 
all the venom out of him. Then he of- 
fered him a cigar, which was accepted 
with due thanks. They talked over crops, 
the weather and the farmer's daughter 
until it was time for another cigar, which 
was presented with natural ease. They 
talked in the road,on a stumpand finally 
wound up on the fence. 

“When the party was about to leave 
the farmer’s heart softened and he threw 
open his fields to the free use of the 
sportsmen, which they used with good 
results. 

“From this simple day's sport evolved 
a plan to organize a gun club in Denver, 
which should control lakes of its own 
and not have to depend on ranches and 
pastures for sporting purposes How 
grandly the scheme was carried out and 
how it now flourishes in every Western 
state is learned by consulting the lists of 
such clubs scattered through the various 
states of this section.” 


CHINESE PHEASANTS IN WASHINGTON. 


The importation of Chinese pheasants 
into the United States has been occupy- 
ing the attention of sportsmen for sev- 
eral years past. That they will continue 
to thrive if properly protected there is no 
question, and inasmuch as they are one 
of the gamest of game birds is demon. 
strated in their habits after being liber- 
ated and acclimated. All of the Western 
States contain small sprinklings of these 
birds. They are especially plentiful in 
portions of the Pacific Coast, and in time 
they will, if the work of our philanthrop- 
ic sportsmen continues, invest every 
county of every state in the Union in 
which game fowl are fostered. 

On August 1, Frank Alling of Tacoma, 
Wash., an enthusiastic admirer and prop- 
agator of this bird, liberated twenty-five 
of them on Fox Island, in Puget Sound. 
It is the intention of Mr. Alling to make 
Fox Island one of the greatest game pre- 
serves in the world, that is, for pheas- 
ants, and he claims to have already done 
this in a measure. He writes: 


“There are seven distinct varieties of 
pheasants on Fox Island. 


This is better 
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than the wealthy Vanderbilt can boast of 
in his great Carolina preserves, where 
he has but three varieties. 

“Fox Island has the largest varieties of 
pheasants of any preserve in the United 
States, and it may increase the number. 

“Few people realize what great pains 
are necessary to bring about these re- 
sults, and I can but feebly attempt to 
picture them. Think of bringing these 
birds from far in the interior of China, 
down the native rivers, then across the 
Chinese Seas and the Pacific Ocean, up 
the great inland sea of Puget Sound and 
to Tacoma. 

“Tam breeding pheasants according to 
the plans of the game warden of Massa- 
chusetts. He happened in some way to 
learn just what food the little ones re- 
quire. He has been given an appropria- 
tion of $15,000 by his state with which to 
introduce the bird. In this state there is 
no appropriation. The Massachusetts 
warden has imported pheasants from 
Oregon, 

“The China pheasant was introduced 
into Western Oregon seven years ago 
and protected by law, and at the end of 
that time there were thousands of the 
birds in all parts of the country, and 
from Linn County alone 3000 birds were 
sent to the San Francisco market at the 
end of the seventh year. 

“TLexpect that with proper protection 
Western Washington will soon do as well 
as Oregon, and that the magnificent 
prairies between Tacoma and the Colum- 
bia River and the immense woods skirt- 
ing the region will bustle with the birds, 
and that later they may spread and prob- 
ably be introduced into other parts of 
the state.” 


O. M. Barnes, writing from DeBeque, 
Colo., under date of August 3, says: “I 
expect to see some fine big game hunting 
in this vicinity about the middle of Sep- 
tember. Lion and bear hunting will be 
the predominating sport, as there are 
plenty of these animals within twenty- 
five miles of DeBeque. There is also 
plenty of trout, grouse and deer herea- 
bouts to satisfy the most fastidious 
tastes. The most popular mode of travel 


to the game haunts is by wagon for about 
twenty-five miles, and then packing on- 
to the hills.” 
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RARE ANIMAL HEADS. 


[OUTDOOR LIFE will publish each month un- 
der the above title illustrations of odd, curious 
and interesting animal heads. Criticiem and 
discussion on the subjects herein published are 
respectfully invited.—ED.] 


One of the most oddly formed set of 
antlers that have come to our notice is 
that which we herewith reproduce. The 
specimen is one which was mounted by 
Mr. A. T. Allen of Denver several years 
ago, being of a black-tail deer. When the 
horn was in the velvet it undoubtedly re- 
ceived some great injury, which stunted 
its growth, the same reason which is held 
for the odd shapes of other horns. 


GAME VIOLATORS RELEASED. 


Governor Smith of Montana on August 
3 granted free and unconditional pardons 
to Jos.Chase and Chas. Dando, who have 
been serving a sentence of six months 
in the Lewis and Clark County Jail, for 
killing elk out of season last winter. The 
pardon was granted upon the peitition of 
well-known citizens of the county, in- 
cluding County Attoney Purcell. Judge 
Smith, who sentenced the men, wrote a 
letter to the governor in their behalf. 

The two men were arrested last March, 
charged with killing four elk between the 
15th of November, 1897, and the 15th of 
September, 1898. They were held to the 
district court by Justice of the Peace 
Myers of Augusta. When arraigned be- 
fore Judge Smith to plead to the informa- 
tion they pleaded guilty upon the repre- 
sentation that they would receive a fine 
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of $2530 each and be sentenced to 
months in the county jail. 
been in jail ever since. 

For three months their friends have 
been laboring for their pardon. As 
the men are in poor circumstances it 
would be impossable for them to pay the 
fines imposed, which would lengthen 
their terms of imprisonment. Three 
petitions were presented.to the governor, 
signed principally by tax payers living 
in the vicinity of Augusta, where the two 
men resided. All of the county commis- 
sioners joined in petitioning for the 
mens’ release. The petitions set up 
that prior to their conviction the 
men bore pood 


six 
They have 


two 
reputations; that five 
months of the sentence have been served; 
that Chase and Dando are without the 
necessary means to pay their fines, and 
that they are not by nature criminals. 
Believing that they had been sufficiently 
punished and that their pardon at this 
time would not interfere with the ends 
of justice, the governor granted the boon. 
Considering the difficulty encountered 
in securing their pardon, and the severity 
of the sentence, it would seem that Mon- 
tana has some pretty good officials on 
the bench and in the governor's office. 


QUAIL IN CALIFORNIA. 


The suggestion of Mr. A. B. Spooner of 
California to have the quail season short- 
ened ought to be favorably considered. 
Itis remarked by sportsmen and other 
close observers of the habits of the quail 
that this year the birds decline to mate. 
Instead of pairing off and runniug little 
housekeeping establishments by couples, 
as usual, they are staying in coveys. 
This peculiar Northern proceeding on 
the part of the birds is attributed to 
the scarcity of water and feed. Whatever 
the cause, the singular action noted in 
California is also observed in most coun- 
ties in Southern California. There is 
danger, therefore, if the shooting season 
is not materially shortened, that the 
numbers of these splendid birds will be 
depleted to such an extent that the quail 
will be practically extinct as a game 
bird in this part of the country. 

The shooting of quail ought to be 
prohibited entirely this year. In Santa 
Barbara county the season was short- 


ened to one day. That was to avoid 
any conflict with the state law. The 
plea thatthe “poor people want to shoot 
quail for food,” doesen’t count. All the 
quail killed in this state by poor people 
for their individual necessities wouldn't 
make any appreciable depletion of the 
quail supply. 

Itis the market-hunters, trappers and 
the pot hunters from the towns who 
slaughter and destroy the birds. These 
latter can be shut off from their traffic 
and “amusement” forone year with advan- 
tage to the real sportsmen next season, 
and with no particular injury to any one. 
Give the quail a rest. F. B. FARNAM. 

SAN Optspo, CAL. 


BEAUTIFUL SPECIMEN OF EAGLE. 


The bald-headed eagle of Colorado is 
found in plentiful numbers in all parts 
of the Rocky Mountains. It is considered 
a great nuisance among trappers for 
bear, mountain lions, etc., as it seldom 
misses an opportunity of filching bait 
from the traps, resulting almost invaria- 


bly in the springing of the traps and its 
own capture. The picture herewith shown 
is that of one of the finest specimens 
ever captured in the West. Itwas caught 
in a trap set for bear on the Flat Tops of 
Colorado, near DeBeque,and was mount- 
ed by W. R. McFadden & Sons, the well- 
known taxidermists of Denver. 


riRS. A. G. WALLIHAN, 

There is no greater enthusiast of hunt- 
ing than Mrs. A. G. Wallihan, wife of A. 
G. Wallihan, the veteran hunter and fol- 
lower of phovography. Mr. Wallihan is 


never so happy as when following the 
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trail of a mountain lion, bear or other 
wild animal for the purpose of getting a 
photograph of it in its natural haunt, 
and his wife is never so much at homeas 
when accompanying her husband on 
these novel trips through the Western wil- 
derness. Mrs. Wallihan has become an 
accomplished shot with the rifle, uses the 
camera with the proficiency of a veteran 
photographer and never objects to camp- 
ing out dozens of miles from human hab- 
itation. A recent letter from her, post- 
marked Wells, Wyo., tells of the contem- 
plated rush of sportsmen from that 
place, from which outfitting point all 
will be bound for the hills in search of 
big game. Mrs. Wallihan says there is 
good trout fishing at Wells, and predicts 
that there will be game in abundance, es- 
pecially toward the end of September. 


BEAR STORY FROM BAKERSFIELD. 
BAKERSFIELD, Cal., Aug. 12. 

Bert Packard and Walter Wilks have re- 
turned from atwo weeks’ hunt high up 
in the Sierras. Thev report having 
killed five deerand two bears--one a mon- 
strous cinnamon. To get the hide of the 
latter one Mr. Packard reports having ex- 
perienced a real hair-raising time. The 
animal was wounded by monkeying with 
a gun trap set by the two men. This dis- 
covery was made bright and early one 
morning. A trail of blood drops led off 
from the trap over the mountains. The 
trail was followed by the hunters all day 
long. One time they got sight of his 
bearship. Bert pumpeda load into him, 
knocking out a shovel or two of meat, as 
he putit. This made more blood and 
from that on the trail was plainer. Late 
in the afternoon both men were clam- 
bering over boulders when suddenly 
there came a sullen, savage roar from 
out a cave-like place. Guns instantly 
clicked and a battle royal was on. Hair 
rose, hats went off, hearts leaped and 
throats became husky. Bang! bang! 
click! zip! z-z-z-u! ping! wow! wow! wow! 
kerchug-—and down fell the big cinna- 
mon within three feet of Bert. 

“IT would not have missed the sport fora 
thorsand dollars,” said Mr. Packard. 

“How big was it, Mr. Packard?” 

“Well (he began measuring on the side- 
walk, then on his leg and then)—oh, it 
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was longer than my friend Wilkes,and he 
is over six feet. It surely weighed every 
pound of 500. We only took its hide; that 
weighed 60 pounds.” WINDY W.° 


THREE BEARS WITH FOUR SHOTS. 


A letter from our correspondent at 
Helena, Mont., gives an account of an in- 
cident which, while it happened in July, 
will bear reproduction. We quote as fol- 
lows from Mr. R. C. Fisk’s letter: 

“A few days ago one of my friends, Joe 
Hilger, happened onto four bear in the 
Belt Mountains while out riding for cat- 
tle. He had only four cartridges for his 
30-30 Winchester, but he didn’t stop to 
think of that. He killed the first with 
two shots and two of the others with the 
other two, giving them a few finishing 
thumps with some boulders which hap- 
pened to be handy. The other animal es- 
caped. He had a young cocker spaniel 
along—a thoroughbred—that I gave him, 
and he says the pup had more fun than 
anybody. He was very nervy and would 
stop them, but was so quick they couldn't 
catch him. Higler says the only thing 
he regrets is that he didn’t have his 
camera. 

“Friends of mine who have been lucky 
enough to get out into the wilderness re- 
port good “crops” of birds (grouse, chick- 
ens and pheasants), while in some sec- 
tions the black-tail seems to be lingering 
in the lower country instead of passing 
on to their summer home,in the high 
mountains of the main range.” 


PROMINENT SPORTSMEN ON A JAUNT. 
OMAHA, Neb., Aug. 20. 
On August 14 Senator John Thurston, 
Federal Judge Munger and Henry Ho- 
man left in a special car for Idaho for a 
week or ten days’ outing in the wilds. 
At Denver George H. Austin joined the 
party. Thecrowd goes loaded with shells 
and fishing tackle, as the trip is a combi- 
nation fisherman’s and hunter's jaunt. 
The party will have their car sidetracked 
wherever they run across game or good 
fishing, but will spend most of their time 
about Shoshone, Hailey and Ketchum. 
They will go into the Malad River country 
for grouse, the closed season on which 
ended on the 15th. They will fish in the Big 
and Little Wood Rivers. F.W.BRADyY. 


FOR A WESTERN ASSOCIATION. 
MISSOULA, Mont., Aug. 20. 
To the Editor OUTDOOR LIFE. 

Being an ardent enthusiast of hunting 
and fishing, and an uncompromising be- 
liever in the necessity of upholding our 
game laws, I want to say a few words to 
the readers of OUTDOOR LIFE, and hope 
they will not fall on deaf ears. 


In the first place, I can state without 
reasonable dispute that four-fifths of the 
big game of America is killed in the sec- 
tion lying west of the Missouri River. 
Thousands of elk, deer and antelope are 
often found in one herd in partsjof Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Montana and other 
states in this territory. The result is that 
we are more apt to tolerate violators of 
the game laws than in sections where the 
sight of these animals is rare. The West 
is now one vast game preserve, and 
whether the game is in Colorado, or 
Utah, or Montana, or any other Western 
State, the conditions governing its kill- 
ing should be the same. What the sports- 
men should realize and awaken them- 
selves to see is the necessity of com- 
bining all the ideas of all the West- 
ern States for a uniform Western set 
of game laws. The late League of Ameri- 
can Sportsmen, organized in New York 
during the past year,can hardly be ex- 
pected to cover the states of the West. 
This section of country should undoubt- 
edly have an organization distinct and 
separate from any that is formed ina 
corner of country remote from the field 
where four-fifths of the big game of the 
United States is killed. 


I would propose the formation of a 
“Western Sportsmen's Association,” and 
the holding of a meeting for organiza- 
tion in the near future at some central 
point—say Denver or Salt Lake City. 
There is no stronger bonds of fraternal 
ties uniting any class of men than those 
which draw together the sportsmen, yet 
they are practically without organization 
in America. Wheelmen have strong or- 
ganizations, the horsemen are firmly 
bound together and other athletic and 
outdoor classes of men are united by na- 
tional organizations which each year 


hold their meetings, conventions etc., for 
the purpose of exchanging views, trans- 
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acting business and indulging in pleas- 
ures. 

On Manager Ricker’s recent visit to 
Missoula I had the pleasure of a long 
talk with him concerning the lack of a 
suitable organization in the West among 
the sportsmen, and he is of the same 
mind as myself. 

I would like to hear from some of the 
other Western sportsmen on this subject, 
which is of vital importance to every 
man who shoots a gun. ORGANIZER. 


A BEAR GOES MAN-HUNTING. 
GLENWOOD SPRINGS, Colo., Aug. 9. 

Henry Moarn, Lou Godat and Mr. Ibe 
started on Sunday in search of some cat- 
tle, and when in the vicinity of Capital 
Creek they came across a spot where in- 
dications pointed to an animal having 
been downed bya bear. They carefully 
took in the situation, debated upon the 
probable course the bear would take, and 
then started out in search of his bruin- 
ship. They had not gone a very great 
distance until he was spied out. Moran 
got the first shot at him as he was going 
up the mountain side, the bullet taking 
effect in the left hind leg. The bear, be- 
ing a large fierce one, turned around and 
descended toward them at as rapid a gait 
as possible. Mr. Ibe appearing the most 
toothsome the beast made a dash at him, 
when he immediately attempted to es- 
cape by starting upa young sapling. It 
was interesting for some time, but finally 
a well-aimed shot from Lou Godat’s rifle 
settled all difficulty, and his pelt was 
taken to Glenwood to be converted intoa 
rug. FRED HOBART. 


BIG GAME IN OREGON. 
PORTLAND, Ore., Aug. 15. 

The elk and deer season has been open 
since the Ist, and Southern Oregon hunt- 
ers who have beenout report good luck. 
In other parts of the state little has been 
heard of the doings of the hunters. It is 
pretty generally expected that before the 
season ends the slaughter of elk will be 
about as great as usual, and that one re- 
sult of the indiscriminate killing will bea 
petition to the legislature for the enact- 
ment of better game laws and provision 
for their enforcement. It is understood 
thatGame Warden McGuire is now draft- 
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ing a bill which will cover the whole 
question. Owing to the wholesale slaugh- 
ter of elk during recent years, it is said 
Mr. McGuire will favor either a law limit- 
ing the killing by,each person to one or 
two animals, or one altogether prohib- 
iting the killing of elk for a term of five 
years, so the stock may increase. Mr. 
McGuire says that at the present rate 
of slaughter there will be no elk left in 
the state in afew years. F. T. DEVINE. 


A SPORTSMEN’S PARADISE. 
(Correspondence Rocky Mountain News.) 

CHEYENNE, Wyo., Aug. 23.--Thomas 
Cooper, the veteran scout and National 
Park guide, who piloted the Owen Teton 
party onto the saddle of the Grand Teton 
and then left them in order to examine 
and locate certain gold properties south 
of the National Park, reached Cheyenne 
to-day. He had made the highest point 
ever reached on the Grand Teton pre- 
vious tothe successful ascent made by 
Owen and the other members of the 
Denver Rocky Mountain Club, and says 
that there is no doubt that the Owen 
party put the first human foot on the 


top of the celebrated peak. Mr. Cooper 
reports the region south of the park as 


the hunter's and fisherman's paradise 
this year. Both fish and game are there 
galore. He saw no Indians, but heard 
that the redskin depredators were abroad 
in the country. 


MRS. TAPPENDOFF’S BEAR. 
PORTLAND, Ore., Aug. 16. 

A large black bear, shot by Mrs. P. F. 
Tappendoff of Scappose, was exhibited 
in a game market in Portland yesterday. 
One of the men on the Tappendoff place 
came across the bear first and took a shot 
at it, but as the brush was thick did 
not follow up the animal to see whether 
it was fatally wounded or not, but went 
to the house and told what he had done. 
Mrs. Tappendoff seized a loaded gun 
and started out to see what had become 
of the bear. She soon found it, and when 
it saw her it sat up on its haunches and 
looked at heras much as to say: “Well, if 
ever; what next, I wonder.” The next 
instant Mrs. Tappendoff took deadly aim, 
firedand the bear tumbled over dead. The 
animal] was in very good condition, but, of 
course, its fur was not very thick at this 
season. Mr. Tappendoff, however, is go- 
ing to have the skin tanned and made in- 
toarug asa trophy for the prowess of 
his better half. FRANK T. BENDER. 


Photo by A. G, Wallihan. 
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GAME NOTES. 

Frank Mossman of Olympia, Wash., 
killed a wild cat on the 16th ult. On the 
following Monday he went out and re- 
peated the act. He has killed twenty-five 
since April. 

Game Warden Bartlett of Montana has 
the name of being a vigorous prosecutor 
of game law violators. His acts often 
call out the unstinted praise of the 
masses who are in favor of game pro- 
tection. 


The open season in Colorado for deer 
and antelope with horns commences on 
the Ist inst.and runs until October 15th. 
The open season in this state for grouse, 
prairie chickens and wild turkey is from 
August 15th to November Ist. 


A new sporting club has been organ- 
ized at Vallejo, Cal., called the Draw 
Bridge Sporting Club. The officers elect- 
ed are: O. S. Hooper, president; W. H. 
Mitchell, vice-president; C. Roe, secre- 
tary; trustees, C. E. Winchell, Frank Gor- 
ham and Al! Kelshaw. 

Dr. S. M. Kessler of Golden, Colo., has 
been partaking in a two-months’ recrea- 
tion trip in the mountains, a great part 
of which was spent at Grand Lake and 
the balance through the Rabbit-Ear 
Range, at Hot Sulphur Springs. Steam- 
boat Springs and Hahn's Peak. 

Onarecent twenty-five mile tripthrough 
the country tributary to Hastings, Neb., 
during the past month our Mebraska 
representative noticed more bevies of 
young quails than he has seen fora num- 
ber of years. There promises to be some 
fine sport among these game birds this 
year. 

Sportsmen who have gone hunting in 
Potter Valley,California, report big game 
plentiful. A recent letter received from 
Clarence Drysdale and Fred Lemmon of 
Santa Barbara, Cal., who spent a week in 
the above valley, reports the killing of 
three deer and quite a number of smaller 
game. 


The open season for deer, antelope and 
Rocky Mountain goat in Montana is from 
September l to January l,and not more 
than six of either may be killed in one 
year. Dogs in the chase are prohibited. 
The open season for ducks, geese, >rants 


and swans is from September 1 to May 1. 
Not more than two moose or elk may be 
killed in any season, the open season for 
which is from September 15 to Novem- 
ber 15. 


The gallantry of the Colorado gentle- 
man biped is proverbial, but the gallan- 
try of the Colorado bear is away off color. 
A male bruin of prodigious size took a 
parasol away from a La Veta lady who 
was out for a stroll along a mountain 
trail, and didn’t even give her a hug in 
return for it. 


Ina recent letter from W. L. Woodrutt 
of Hutchinson, Kas., he deplores his in- 
ability to take a big game hunt in the 
West this year. He says: “I would dearly 
love to go ona big hunt this fall, but 
cannot possibly get away. Quails will be 
thick here, and there will be a good num- 
ber of chickens west of here, so I will 
have to put up with small game this 
year.” 


A letter received at this oftice trom 
Woodlawn Park, Colo., from Fred Sey- 
bolt, dated August 4, states that bear are 
so numerous in that vicinity that twenty 
men, with Winchesters and hounds, re- 
cently organized to commence a system- 
atic hunt to exterminate the varmints. 
OUTDOOR LIFE would be glad to know 
from Mr. Seybolt how well the party suc- 
ceeded. 


Vail Stevenson and Thomas Lawson of 
Stockton and Los Angeles, Cal., respect- 
ively, are spending their vacation ona 
hunting trip in the Brown Meadows 
country, in the Sierra Nevada Mountains, 
California. The country is well adapted 
to game of all kinds, the black-tail deer 
and common black bear being most 
plentiful, while the mountain streams 
fairly teem with speckled beauties. 


¥.G. Hartnett of Spokane, Wash., writes: 
“Local sportsmen are busy inaugurating 
the bird season, which began in Wash- 
ington on the 15th inst. This year the 
sport promises to be better than for many 
seasons past. Owing to the new law pre- 
venting spring shooting having gone in- 
to effect at the beginning of 1898, the 
birds have practically had an entire year 
of rest. Accordingly they are more 


plentiful than they have been for several 
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years before. In addition to the protec- 
tion given by the law, the season has been 
especially favorable.” 


The Bannock tribe of Indians of Idaho 
have been giving the Wyoming officials 
some trouble during the past month. 
They have been killing game in the vicin- 
ity of Jackson’s Hole, where they openly 
defied the efforts of a game warden to ar- 
rest them. Governor Richards appealed 
to Washington for assistance with the 
result that Secretary Bliss immediately 
requested the commissioner of Indian 
affairs to render what assistance he 
could. 


A black bear weighing 300 pounds, 
which had been driven down from the 
mountains by the fire, was shot on the 
night of August 6, at Mount Lowe, near 
Pasadena, Cal., by John Regan of Alpine 
Tavern. Persons visiting Mount Lowe 
and other resorts above Pasadena report 
having frequently seen the tracks of these 
animals,and several parties have gone off 
to get a shot at the creatures, though 
Reagan is the only one who has had any 
success so far. 


Game Warden Swan’s (of Colorado) lat- 
est plan is said to be in the shape of a 
proposed recommendation to the coming 
legislature for a bill providing for a sys- 
tem of licensed guides. He proposes 
that these guides shall be appointed by 
the head of the game and fish depart- 
ment, will pay a fee for a license and will 
be held responsible by the state for any 
infractions of the game laws by the par- 
ties they have in charge. They will be 
commissioned as special deputy game 
wardens and will be allowed to charge 
fishermen and hunters from $3 to ia day 
for their services. Itis said that the sys- 
tem has been a great success in the State 
of Maine. Last year 1368 guides took out 
licenses, and as they all attended strictly 
to the duties laid out for them by the 
laws comparatively few violations by 
hunters occurred. 


AFTER THE FEATHERED TRIBE. 
GREAT FALLS, Mont., Aug. 22. 
With the inauguration of the open sea- 
son on grouse, prairie chickens, fool 
hens, sage hens, pheasants and part- 


ridges, which went into effect on the 15th 
inst., the sports of Montana, almost as 
one man, went out with their guns in 
search of the nearest semblance they 
could find to wild feathers. Not more 
than twenty of either of these game 
fowl are allowed by law to be killed in a 
day, and it is to be hoped that a strict ob- 
servance of this law will be prosecuted. 
Manager Ricker visited the local sports- 
men during the month on his way to the 
Pacific Coast. Of course everyone inter- 
ested in outdoor life subscribed to his 
pleasing magazine. It is said here he 
collected over seventy-five subscriptions 
in Great Falls alone. |. D. NIGH. 


VIOLATING GAME LAWS IN OREGON. 


PORTLAND, Ore., Aug. 8. 
It has been currently reported that 
the shooting of pheasants has been go- 
ing on in parts of the Willamette Valley 
for the past two or three weeks. The first 
broods of pheasants are now well grown, 
and unless some effort is made to enforce 
the game lawthey will all be slaughtered 
before the end of the close season. The 
game law will not protect the birds unless 
it is enforced, and all who know of its be- 
ing violated will confer a favor by re- 
porting the violators to the game pro- 

tector or one of his deputies. 
PROTECTOR. 


OREGON’S GAME LAWS. 

In Oregon the open season for game 
and fish is as follows: 

Upland birds, from September 1 to De- 
cember 1. 

Market on upland birds, October 15 to 
November 1. 

Elk, moose, deer and mountain sheep, 
August 1 to December 1. 

Trout, April 1 to November 1. 

Ducks, geese and swan, September 1 to 
March 15. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER. 
WELLS, Wyo., Aug. 11. 

I have just returned from a sheep trip 
on which I secured five or six fine sheep 
pictures. Game here is plentiful, fishing 
fine and fleas and skeeters game. Saw a 
silver-tip, two cubs and a brown bear on 
my trip. There are plenty of elk and 
antelope here. A. G. WALLIHAN, 


On line of U. P., D. & G. Ry. BOULDER CANON, 
ONE OF COLORADO'S IDEAL TROUT STREAMS. 
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THE SIX-INCH CLAUSE. 


The virtue of that clause in our fish 
law which provides for the return to the 
stream, uninjured, of all trout under six 
inches in length is a moot ques- 
tion among our best informed fisher- 
men. At first blush it appears a very 
wise and sensible provision, but there 
are many arguments, apparently well- 
founded, advanced against its advisa- 
bility. 

In the first place, there are those—and 
among them many of the most promi- 
nent and intelligent anglers in the West 
who contend that, apart from the matter 
of sentiment, there is no logical justifi- 
cation for such a size restriction. They 
claim--and recent experiments in fish 
culture seem to bear them out in it--that 
not 1 per cent of such sized fish produce 
fertile spawn from reasons of organic 
immaturity. That the resultant fry are 
weak and lacking in vitality, seldom sur- 
viving their incubation—this, of course, 
being said of adolescent members of va- 
rieties which ordinarily attain much 
larger proportions at maturity. 

In some species, notably the salmo 
purpuratus and mykiss among our “na- 
tives,” our trout are not at their spawn- 
ing best until they have attained a weight 
of one pound or over. At four and more 
pounds they are at the acme of perfec- 
tion in this respect. The ova are incom- 
parably larger and infinitely more nu- 
merous and the percentage of healthy 
fry a hundredfold greater than in those 
of only six or eight inches in length. 

Again—and this is confirmed by our 
extended personal experience and ob- 
servation—there are scores of streams in 
this state wherein even the usually large 
native trout do not attain a length of over 
six or eight inches at maturity from rea- 
sons indubitably of insufficient feed and 
water or other unfavorable conditions of 
environment, etc. In the majority of a 
day's catch, numbering possibly a hun- 
dred or more of these fish, the six-inch 
limit is hardly exceeded, the exceptions 


not reaching a twentieth of the number 
creeled. These small-sized trout aré also 
unquestionably the best pan fish. 

They are also—and here the most im- 
portant phase of the question from a 
true sportsman’s view comes in-—usually 
the only fish that rise freely to the artifi- 
cial fly. It is safe to say that 90 per 
cent of all the big trout caught in Rocky 
Mountain waters are taken by ignoble 
bait fishing—a form of the sport that is 
ostensibly repudiated with contempt by 
every true fly fisherman, but which is al- 
ways responsible, nevertheless, for the 
big five to ten-pounders so exultantly ex- 
hibited by the devotees of the gentle craft. 
This is a most humiliating admission, 
but its truth cannot be subverted. 

A true sportsman needs no restrictions 
as to the size of his captives. He would 
cast back all fingerlings too palpably 
small for honest frying, anyway, and the 
pot-hunter, fishing with bait, catches 
mostly the big, perfect spawners, which 
had better, for piscatorial posterity, never 
been caught atall. The taking of a three 
to ten-pounder from our streams de- 
pletes the waters a dozen times more, 
from a procreative standpoint, than the 
man who catches twenty six-inch trout. 
It is an interesting topic and one which 
we would like to have exhaustively ex- 
ploited. What have our worthy angling 
readers to say about it? Our columns 
are open to its discussion. 


FISHING ON THE NORTH PLATTE. 

The North Platte River, in Wyoming,is 
growing to be a popular stream for big 
trout. Several Colorado parties have gone 
there during the last month and invaria- 
bly have returned with large catches of 
exceedingly large fish. The rainbow 
trout seems to predominate, although 
Eastern brook and native varieties have 
accompanied the usual large catch. On 
July 24-25 J. D. Coleman and C. N. Whit- 
man caught twenty-one specimens, run- 
ning in weight from 3 to 744 pounds, and 
for several days Haywood’s store, Denver, 
where they were on exhibition, was 
crowded to the doors by piscatorial art- 
ists, who vowed they'd never seen the 
like of such a catch. Inspired. by the 
treat of catching seven-pound beauties 
in plain view of civilization, as it is said 
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is possible in the North Platte, Messrs. 
A. B. Daniels and C. N. Whitman betook 
themselves to the old familiar holes of 
this river during the first part of August. 
The result of their trip was twenty beau- 
tiful trout, which they showed at Bost- 
wick’s gun store, Denver, the largest of 
which weighed 734 pounds and the small- 
est 3ly, the combined weight of the twenty 
fish being over 100 pounds. Messrs. Dan- 
iels and Whitney fished from North 
Fork, Colo., into Wyoming, following the 
stream down. Orvis coachman No.6and 
professors No.6 were the flies with which 
the giants were landed, those brands 
proving most popular with the rain- 
bows. 

Whitman and Daniels took the Union 
-acific as far as Fort Steele, Wyo., the 
stage thence to Saratoga and up the 
stream by wagon. Such a trip is inex- 
pensive and prolific of a great amount 
of good sport. 


FROM OUR COUNTRY COUSINS. 

C. A. Cook caught the champion trout 
of the yearinthe river at the mouth of 
Brush Creek, Saturday. The monster 
weighed 124, pounds and was 30 inches 
long. Mr. Cook brought the big fish into 
town Sunday and left it with C. W. Scott 
to be mounted. It is about the largest 
trout ever taken from the Platte.--Chey- 
enne (Wyo.) Sun-Leader. 


Fish are said to be dying by the hun- 
dreds in the vicinity of Evanston, having 
followed the irrigation ditches and later- 
als into the fields. It is to be hoped that 
those operating the various ditches in 
this vicinity will see to it promptly that 
screens are placed at the head of the 
sanals to protect the finny tribe from es- 
caping from the main stream. Evanston 
(Wyo.) Press. 


The two men who caught the seventy- 
eight pounds of beautiful trout a few 
days ago are still lingering in the county 
jail. The fish were distributed by Ed- 
ward Slaughter, the fish commissioner 
of Eagle County, among the poor fami- 
lies of Glenwood. The “Avalanche” was 
not overlooked and the prayers of these 
poor families will go up for the fish com- 
missioner and the poor devils in jail. 
Glenwood Springs (Colo.) Avalanche. 


A TROUTING VIGNETTE. 


ODGIN’ 'round among the boulders 
Ll) Whippin’ with the bogus flies, 
Rubberneck an’ hump our shoulders 
Lookin’ fur a speckled prize. 
Peerin’ through the wavin’ willers 
Eager fur to git a bite 
Holy smoke! I tell you, fellers, 
That's the acme of delight. 
That's the sort that sends the apirit 
Up to heaven, or mighty near it. 


Waters on the rocks a dashin’ 
In their crystal, jolly fun; 
Spray up in the air a flashin’ 
Liquid diamonds in the sun; 
Songbirds in the trees a singin’ 
Sassy songs of music rare, 
Butterflies around us wingin’ 
Jes’ like spangles in the air. 
Breezes in their merry freaks 
Coolin’ down the fevered cheeks. 


Whiz! A hungry trout has lighted 
On yer fly! Jes’ see him spin! 
Take it cool! Don't git excited! 
Let him play an’ reel him in! 
How yer line does cut the water 
Holy Moses! See him jump! 
Steady now! You hadn't ougther 
Let him rattle you, you chump! 
Give him line! What's that you say? 
'!! He got away!” 


There's another! How he rushes! 
Lordamighty, see him jump! 

Line all tangled in the bushes! 
There you go agin, you chump! 

No, of course you didn’t ketch him! 
What the deuce you swearin’ at? 

How could you expect to fetch him 
Through a network sich as that? 

Git yer line ontangled, quick! 

Lots more beauties in the crick. 


Keeps a fishin’ an’ a rarin’ 
"Round till day begins to wane, 
Then he starts for home a swearin’ 
He will never go again. 
Meets a kid with fish -he eyes ‘em 
Never was a finer string 
Nobody in sight-——-he buys ‘em 
Then, a steppin’ like a king, 
Ambles homeward mighty spry, 
Loaded with the usual lie. 


JAMES BARTON ADAMS. 
DENVER, COLO, 
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FISH TALES. 


Des MOINES, Lowa, Aug. 16, 

There are several admirers of the pis- 
catorial art in the city of Des Moines and 
some of them have taken occasion to tell 
a fish story which borders upon the land 
of dreams and romance and outer influ- 
ences. “Fritz” ‘Conrad, on his return 
from a fishing excursion up the river, de- 
clared that he had caught a black bass 
weighing six pounds. There were some 
who doubted the story, and still others 
who have confidence in Conrad’s fish abil- 
ity favor the idea that he accomplished 
the feat. On Friday, J. K. Macomber re- 
ceived a letter from his brother H. K., 
which beats anything yet produced in 
lowa with regard to catching fish. He is 
now outon Catalina Island,about twenty 
miles from Los Angeles, Cal. He writes: 
“I have caught this season fourtunny, or 
‘leaping tuna, aggregating 425 pounds, 
and in two days two of us,in an ordi- 
nary row boat, with a boatman, caught 
seven black sea bass aggregating 1,991 
pounds, to-wit: 324, 170, 140, 150, 251, 109, 268. 
They were all caught on rod and reel 
with a piece of what is known as a 21- 
strand line. We caught four one day and 
three the next, and brought them in with 
a small row-boat through a rough sea 
eight miles. The catch is recognized here 
as the largest ever made of any kind of 
fish.” About 2,500 pounds of fish caught 
by two fishers in three days is some- 
thing atrifle better than was ever done by 
Des Moines fishermen. The leaping tuna 
is the gamiest of all in the ocean and 
they are great fighters when it comes to 
landing them. It is a wonder that they 
could be caught with a 21-strand line. 

C. S. WILSON. 


TO PROTECT OUR SALIION, 


State Fish Commissioner Little, who 
has returned to his home in Tacoma 
froma trip to the Columbia River, re- 
ports the salmon run there light. He is 
of the opinion that the river will soon be 
fished out, owing to the policy of the Ore- 
gon fishernen and the fact that the state 
does little or nothing to propagate its 
fish. The lack of hatcheries and a li- 
cense law for the protection of salmon, 
he declares, will eventually mean a loss 


of the industry on the Columbia River 
The falling off of thesalmon yield has led 
the people to taking an interest in the 
matter this year, and there is a move- . 
ment under way, says Mr. Little, to have 
the next Oregon legislature move in es- 
tablishing hatcheries and the passage of 
a protective license law. 

TACOMA, WASH. F. B. MARTIN. 


CATCH OF A FREAK FISH. 


ANTONITO, Colo., Aug. 20. 

While fishing last week C.O. Richerson 
captured a freak supposed to be one of 
the trout family. The specimen bore a 
few large specks, its lower jaw extended 
past the upper and its mouth was filled 
with large teeth like those of pike. Its 
tongue was covered with spikes inclined 
backward, affording means of control of 
anything it might seize in its mouth. 
The general shape was much like that of 
a pike. Mr. Richerson regretted that he 
could not preserve the fish alive that he 
might bring it home for exhibition. 

J. J. CUMMINS. 

The sportsmen of Winona, Minn., have 
subscribed to a fund to be used in em- 
ploying men to seine sloughs and pools 
left landlocked by the falling of the 
small streams and the Mississippi River. 
The game fish thus secured are put into 
the channel and thus saved from death 
jhrough'the drying up of small pools. 
This is worthy the emulation of other 
sportsmen. 

The Lake Christine Fishing Club has 
been organized at St. Louis with 135 mem- 
bers. Fred Sunkel is president; D. P. 
Padfield, secretary; Henry Leschen, treas- 
urer, and James Waugh, Herbert G. Wil- 
lim, Vic Lavaux, Charles L. Hahn and 
Ed F. Wenkler, directors. A club house 
will be erected at Lake Christine and the 
stock of fish will be replenished. 

A. F. Willmarth, the well-known artist 
of the “Denver Republican,” and a great 
lover of fishing and hunting trips, spent 
a part of last month in the vicinity of 
Alma and Leadville. While away he also 
had the pleasure of spending a few leis- 
ure days with the trout in the tributaries 
of the Platte, in South Park, Colo. 
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CYCLING... § 


DENVER-PALMER LAKE CYCLE PATH. 


The Denver-Palmer Lake Cycle Path, 
which was the occasion for a special 
number of OUTDOOR LIFE in August, has 
reached that fulsome degree of success 
which has all along been anticipated by 
its promoters. The debts contracted in 
the construction of the path to Littleton 
have all been paid, the city of Denver, 
under the able direction of Commission- 
er Davoren, has finished its portion of 
the work, and now all that remains to en- 
joy an eleven-mile ride on a perfect sur- 
face from Denver's City Hall to Littleton 
is some paving on Broadway. 

It is intended to commence the work of 
pushing the path through to its destina- 


ON THE CYCLE PATH. 


tion very soon. Enthusiasm and support 
awaits the efforts of the association at 
every turn and the work should not be 
unnecessarily delayed. 

The citizens of Palmer Lake, and, in 
fact, all along the line between that place 
and Denver, are deeply interested in the 
progress of the path. President F. M. 
Priestly of the Chautauqua Association 
at Palmer Lake is already planning a 
network of cycle paths to be built to the 
prominent points of interest thereabouts 
as soun as the big path reaches the lake. 
One of these paths is to be laid out in 
Glen Park, one and a half miles long. 
Starting on Glen avenue it will pass the 
juncture of North and South Monument 
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Creeks, thence following up South Monu- 
ment Creek to Aspen Spring. This. path 
for its entire length will follow a water 
level. 


EDWARDS AND HIS LONG RIDES. 

Teddy Edwards, who has ridden a cen- 
tury a day continuously since January 1, 
is yet in the prime of health and has no 
complaint whatever to make. He seems 
to enjoy his daily 100-mile spin as much 
as the training sprinter does his daily five- 
mile warmer. Some persons believe that 
Edwards will ultimately break down and 
that he is endangering his health to a 
great extent. We have even heard ex- 
pressions from physicians to this effect. 
We disagree with all such sentiments, 
after having gone through some very se- 
vere long-distance tests of endurance 
ourselves. We do not believe that the 
riding which Edwards is doing is any 
harder strain on him than the daily work 
of the blacksmith, the miner, the laborer 
or the avocations of a dozen other classes 
of workmen, some of whom are kept con- 
tinually perspiring all day. 

The public has a pretty fair sample of 
the extreme test of human endurance as 
exemplified in the twenty-four-hour road 
record or the twenty-four-hour track rec- 
ord. Edwards each day comes so far 
from approaching either of these figures 
that his rides, even considering that 
they are kept up continuously, appear 
but the work of a pigmy in comparison 
to the work of lowering either the pres- 
ent twenty-four-hour track or road rec- 
ord. 

Edwards is merely showing what grit, 
persistence and good health can doin a 
man with high courage mounted on a 
good wheel. We predict that he will fin- 
ish what he started out to do—-ride 365 
centuries in 365 consecutive days—and 
we believe he will be a healthier and a 
more active man after bis task is com- 
pleted. 


LACK OF INTEREST IN RACING. 

Cycle racing is dwindling in interest 
this year and the big gunsstare in open- 
eyed wonder. They do not seem to 
be able to catch on to the meaning of it 
nor to be able to arrive at a solution of 
the difficulty. Men who are in the bicy- 
cle business are even losing their inter- 
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estin the sport,and the clubs are not 
taking the lively interest in club tourna- 
ments which they used to. What is the 
trouble? we hear asked. There is no 
trouble at all—only that bicycle racing, 
like bicycle selling, has been inflated and 
has had to come to its proper level. Just 
because a man rides a wheel is no reason 
why he should want to attend a racing 
tournament every week, any more than a 
man who drives an express wagon should 
want to attend a horse-racing tournament 
every week. 

There have been entirely too many 
tournaments, and when the time comes 
that all the racing interests will be con- 
centrated, instead of divided as now, and 
when we shall have two large tourna- 
ments each year, at which we can see the 
nation’s cracks, then we will have large 
crowds, just as our annual or semi-annual 
horse-racing tournaments draw large 
crowds nowadays. 


WHAT THE FARMER THOUGHT. 


“IT was on a tour through Colorado 
awheel in 1890,” said a prominent Western 
cyclist recently, while relating some of his 
experiences, “and was mounted on a cush- 
ion-tired safety that weighed, without 
brake or mud-guards, 56 pounds. I had 
just passed over the site of what is now 
Cripple Creek and was stopped bya farm- 
er, who wanted to know where I was going. 
I told him my destination was Denver, 
when a conversation something like this 
took place: 

“*‘And where are you taking that go- 
devil to?’ 

“*That is what I ride on.’ 

““Oh! it's one of them er bicycles, eh? 

“*Yea,.’ 

“*Do you ride it on the railroad track? 

“‘Sometimes, when the wagon road is 
too rough.’ 

“*Ride it right along on the rail, eh? 

“*Well, hardly; I havent become that 
proficient yet.’ 

“*What do you do when you come toa 
hill? 

“*Ride it, unless it should happen to be 
too steep, in which case I walk.’ 

“Well, yer animal isn’t much trouble 
to feed, I guess. It doesn’t seem to need 
much water, and probably doesn't eat 
hay, and never gets tired,an’ them air 
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some considerations, even if yer has to 
humiliate yourself by gettin’ down to 
ride one of the dogged things, and the 
old fellow emptied his mouth of a good- 
sized flow of tobacco juice and drove 
on.” 


TRACKS LIABLE TO BLACKLIST. 

If the rule that provides for the black- 
listing of cycle tracks in case the racing 
men shall not receive their purses or 
prizes is to be strictly enforced, every big 
track in the East will soon be under the 
ban of the League of American Wheel- 
men, pending the payment of salaries by 
the National Track Team Association. 
This is the association that backed Mc- 
Duffee and Linton, and one or the other 
of these men has been seen on every 
track in the East this year. As the rac- 
ing rules provide that “A track may be 
held responsible for * * * the non- 
delivery of prizes for races given upon 
it, and when a track is disciplined for 
that or any other reason it shall be ineli- 
gible for racing or training purposes.” 
Manhattan Beach, Berkeley Oval, Willow 
Grove, Charles River Park, Newark, Bal- 
timore, Springfield, Washington and the 
other better known ovals are liable un- 
der the rules. 


CENTURY UPON A FIVE-SEATER. 

What is believed to be the first century 
ever ridden upon a five-seated bicycle 
was accomplished on August 21 by J. 
Frank Borland of Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
crew upon his new quint. This machine 
was built by Borland and is a familiar 
sight even out upon the Merrick road, 
but it never essayed so long a ride be- 
fore. With Borland were F. B. Coates, 
W. A. Hardy, G. Coates and R. Williams, 
and the ride was made over the cycle 
paths and down the Merrich, being at- 
tested by hotel registers along the route. 

President W. L. Krietenstein of the 
Century Road Club has come well nigh 
immortalizing his name by his connec- 
tion with the "C.R.C. Manual.” The sec- 
ond edition of this valuable compendium 
was issued for the National Meet of the 
L. A. W., and so popular was it at the 
above function that there were not half 
enough copies printed to supply the big 
demand. The manual is gotten up solely 


in the interest of the C. R. C. and fulfills 
the mission most creditably. 
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ANNUAL C. R. C. 

The annual meeting of the C. R. C. Na- 
tional Board was held at Indianapolis on 
August 10,during the L. A. W. Meet, at 
which quite a number of important mat- 
ters were brought up for discussion and 
consideration. The following are two of 
the most important resolutions passed: 

“That the Century Road Club of Amer- 
ica officially recognize the awarding of 
the one-hundredth-century bar to each 
member of the club, upon his or her rid- 
ing their one hundredth century. That 
this attainment be known as the ‘Cen- 
tury of Centuries.’ Each member of the 
club in good standing qualified to re- 
ceive same shall be entitled to a suitable 
medal or badge to be issued by the club. 
That the medal or badge be inscribed 
with the date that each member rode his 
or her one hundredth century. That the 
member pay for his or her own medal or 
badge, issued for the one hundredth cen- 
tury.” 

The following amendment was submit- 
ted by Secretary Fairchild and was passed 
by a unanimous vote: “Duties of secre- 
tary relating to state remittances: ‘The 
secretary shall credit each state division, 
in which there is a separate organization 
having a secretary-treasurer, out of all 
remittances received from the members 
in that state,as follows: On initiation 
tees 25 cents and on dues and renewals W 
cents each. At the end of the month he 
shall prepare a statement for each divi- 
sion, showing the names and addresses of 
the members contributing such propor- 
tions and forward these statements to the 
president with a suitably drawn voucher, 
who will, upon approval by the executive 
committee, direct the treasurer to pay to 
the secretary-treasurer of each division 
the amount shown to have been earned 
by that division.’” 


FOR SUNDAY RACING. 


The racing situation at the present 
time is bordering on the deepest phase 
of discontent. What with the trouble of 
the Eastern tracks with the riders, the 
various “kicks” on account of suspensions 
and the clamorous demand of the Colo- 
rado riders for Sunday racing Chairman 
Mott’s job is not one to be envied. 

Since the suspension and enbeoquent 
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transferral to the professional class of 
C. V. Dasey of Denver that rider has 
caused a big split in the sentiments of 
the local riders, and it would seem at this 
time as if he would succeed in his efforts 
to make a go of Sunday racing. He has 
already arranged for a Sunday racing 
meet and has obtained the signatures of 
the most prominent riders in Denver to 
an agreement to ride at his meet. 

This action would of course cause their 
immediate suspension from League rac- 
ing, but a great many of them argue that 
the ax would fall too late to do them 
any harm this year, while next year they 
expect a modification of the racing rules 
or the transferral of racing to the hands 
of an association other than the L. A. W. 


A NEW RACING BOARD PLAN. 


In the present agitation looking to 
a better management of racing in this 
country, there have been several plans 
suggested which present some g fea- 
tures. One of these is that the League 
appoint three members, the tracks and 
the racing men each to have one repre- 
sentative on the board. Then it is pro- 
posed to tax all racers, both professional 
and amateur, $1, the tracks to be taxed 
from $50 to $250, according to their im- 

ortance. This principle for a racin 

oard is indorsed by some of the lead- 
ing men in the racing game, but it is 
asked how the tracks would be graded, 
for instance. Many arguments would 
arise over the tax to be imposed, and 
there are several reasons why this plan 
would be less effective than the present 
system of sanction fees according to the 
number of races run on each track. Then 
again, it is argued that with a board se- 
lected as above the League members, if 
arbitrarily disposed, would rule things 
even as is done at present. 


BETTING INAUGURATED. 


For the first time in the history of cycle 
racing under the rules of the L. A. W.a 
book is being made on a contest afterthe 
fashion of the professional bettors at the 
turf races. Betting and gambling are 
prohibited by the rules of the League at 
race meetings, but nothing is said pro- 
scribing any such proceedings prior to 
the races or at places away from the 
tracks. The book in question was made 
up on the afternoon of August 27 at the 
Osborne House, at Sheepshead Bay, 
where Linton and all of his pacemakers 
and most of the sprinters are quartered. 
For a long time a certain class has be- 
lieved that cycle racing will finally have 
to come to this, and that the institution 
of a betting ring would rejuvenate the 
sport that has lapsed so this season. 
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ANENT THAT MAGAZINE SHOTGUN. 
BY T. BOLDEN STEWART. 


Mr. Farrell's ably written argument in 
the August “Amateur Sportsman” is cer- 
tainly timely and convincing. Aside 
from the small caliber rifle, the effective- 
ness of no other arm has been such an 
openand undecided question. Mr. Farrell, 
however, isone of the few men who face the 
wisdom of the smoke talk with the un- 
answerable argument of experience. He 
has a practical acquaintance with both 
the double-barreled and magazine shot- 
gun, and his impartial exposition of 
their fine points commands at once at- 
tention and consideration. Sportsmen 
are anxious to be accurately informed 
concerning the magazine shotgun, and 
my knowledge of guns prompts me to 
strengthen his attitude with my experi- 
ence in this brief communication. 

Curiosity, as in many other cases, is di- 
rectly accountable for my present ac- 
quaintance with shotguns. During the 
years previous to 18065 what hunting I 
did invariably depended upon the small- 
ealiber rifle. But I noticed those who 
used the shotgun generally made more 
successful bags, and I was conceited 
enough to ascribe this more to the gun 
than to the superior marksmanship of its 
owner. In addition, my sporting ac- 
quaintances had highly recommended 
shotguns to me,and especially requested 
me to try the magazine gun. I had had 
some experience with the lever rifles and 
had found them pre-eminently servicea- 
ble; for this reason I was more than curi- 
ous to test the accuracy and effectiveness 
of the lever Winchester shotgun. I 


thought myself better able to operate 
the lever than the forearm, from a sense 
of acquaintance with that character of 
But I mistook that of 


rifle mechanism. 
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the one as being materially similar to the 
other. 

I made some gratifying shots, bagging 
what was pronounced the largest jack- 
rabbit ever seen in Western Montana. 
Nevertheless, the manipulation of the 
lever was more than I anticipated; and 
as I found it practically impossible to 
handle the gun in position, many fine 
opportunities were lost. The lever move- 
ment proved the effectiveness of the gun, 
though it lacked in convenience and 
rapidity. It was this that turned my at- 
tention to the vastly improved forearm 
action; and if I was pleased with the 
ease and accuracy of the lever shotgun, 
the forearm movement was beyond any- 
thing yet inaugurated in the manufac- 
ture of magazine shotguns, and I was 
accordingly charmed with its symmetry 
of actionand simplicity of mechanism 
two things which every sportsman fully 
appreciates. It held out possibilities 
which were then quite marvelous, per- 
mitted ejection and reloading without 
disturbing the general position of the 
wun, provided a convenient and amply 
protected shell pocket and saved many 
of us from “losing our religion,” as was 
often the case with the double-barreled 
gun, which seemed, in some inexplica- 
ble way, to require reloading just as a 
fine flight of duck, prairie chicken, 
grouse or pheasant was raised. 
WILBERFORCE, OHIO. 


VON LENGERKE ON EUROPEAN GUNS. 


There are few men who have done more 
for the sport of wing shooting than Jus- 
tus Von Lengerke, one of the cracks of 
the defunct Coney Island Rod and Gun 
Club, and there are few who are better 
known among trap-shooting sportsmen 
than he. His place of business on Broad- 
way, New York, is the headquarters of a 
majority of out-of-town visiting sports- 
men, and it is there that many good 
shooting stories are exchanged. Von 
Lengerke is also somewhat of a traveler, 
and the latter part of August returned 
from a ten weeks’ tour through England 
and Continental Europe. While in Lon- 
don he took part in the shoot of the Mid- 
dlesex Artificial Target Club, at Hendon, 
and showed the Englishmen how to 
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break clay birds. At Hendon also he 
visited the Blagdon Shooting School. 

These public shooting schools have 
proved a great success throughout En- 
gland. At these places shooting is taught 
in a manner that fits one to succeed in 
the field, at the trap or at the range. Live 
birds, running objects, targets thrown in 
every conceivable manner, from the tops 
of high towers downward and from pits 
upward like a skyrocket; in fact, no man- 
ner of practice is neglected in the train- 
ing, so that a graduate of Blagdon is 
thoroughly educated in all the possibili- 
ties in the use of the shotgun, rifle or re- 
volver. Von Lengerke went to see the 
rowing at Henley and the rifle shooting 
at the Bisley ranges. In London he vis- 
ited the celebrated gunmakers located 
there—the three Purdeys, Charles Lan- 
caster, Boss & Co. and Coggswell & Har- 
rison. Here he found little that was 
new. 

From there he went to Birmingham, 
where he visited the gunmaking plants 
of Scott, Jones, Cashmore and the Ky- 
noch Co. Then back to London and 
thence to Paris, where he visited the 
plant of the Guyots, the ‘name being fa- 
miliar to American sportsmen, for many 
of these guns have been purchased by 
them on their European trips. He took 
part in a pigeon match at one of the pub- 
lic shooting parks on a small island in 
the Seine. From Paris he went to Brus- 
sels, where there are many cartridge fac- 
tories. At Antwerp he met R. W. S. 
Griffith, known the world over in all that 
relates to smokeless powder. 

At Liege, Belgium, Von Lengerke spent 
a good deal of time at the Francotte Gun 
Works, where all the barrels are test- 
ed by the government before they can be 
put in the finishing gun. From Liege he 
went to Cologne and from there to Suhl, 
one of the largest manufacturing towns 
in Germany in the production of shot- 
guns and rifles. He found both at Suhl 
and at Liege a large number of three- 
barrel guns being made. 

“Of course, the demand for such an 
arm led to its manufacture,” said Von 
Lengerke. “The guns were handsome, 
the third barrel, placed under the rib, 
being a rifle; one of the shot barrels is a 
cylinder bore, the other a full choke. The 


character of the shooting in Germany 
seems to demand this three-barrel: wea- 
pon, for one is apt to run across a roe 
buck when out shooting partridges or 
hares. In such cases its utility is unde- 
niable. A half-hour’s ride from Berlina 
one can find deer in large numbers, as 
well as birds and hares. It is really won- 
derful to see the immense amount of 
game birds and animals in Germany.” 


NEW CALIFORNIA CLUB. 


OAKLAND, Cal., Aug. 16. 

An organization known as the Berke- 
ley Gun Club has been formed at that 
place by the sportsmen of the town. The 
officers as elected are: President, R. H. 
Delafield; vice president, W. C. Mason; 
treasurer and secretary, E. D. Keith; 
board of directors, J. C. Jensen, Dr. J. A. 
D. Hutton, W. T. Harding, Dr. H. N. Row- 
ell and Charles McClain. The club also 
numbers many leading. citizens, among 
whom are Dr. Eastman, R.S Craig, W. T. 
Such and Wellington Gregg. An exten- 
sive tract of fifty acres has been leased 
on the San Joaquin River, near Twitchell 
Island, to be used as a preserve. The 
club has stationed a large ark there for 
the use of its members. It is planned to 
make regular trips throughout the sea- 
son in a steam launch, which haa re- 
cently been acquired. The plans of the 
club have all been carefully laid and no 
expense has been spared toinsure a good 
hunting ground for the season. 

FRANK SMITHERS. 


During the two months’ trip of the 
manager of OUTDOOR LIFE to the North- 
west he was agreeably surprised at the 


deep interest taken in rifle and trap 
shooting in the various states visited, es- 
pecially in Montana. Anaconda has a 
live gun club with fine grounds, situated 
on a level meadow east of town. The 
buildings are fashioned in convenient 
and commodious style,and the range has 
a good background for target shooting. 
Butte has an exceptionally good rifle 
range, a commodious house and a big 
membership. The Butte Gun Club has a 
good membership, grounds easy of ac- 
cess by electric car, fitted with fine ex- 
pert traps, while a fine building also 
furnishes an attractive adornment. 
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Trap at Butte, Mont. 


The following scores were made here 
on August 7: 
EVENT NO. 1, 


Blue rock ken. five expert traps; unknown 
angles; 15 sing 


Nichols . 


For the Blue Rock Challenge Medal 
presented to the State Association by M. 
B. Brownlee, Mr. Thomas Nichols won 
the medal at our last tournament. This 
was the first challenge shoot since then 
The conditions allow any member to en- 
ter the shoot, upon payment of the chal- 


lenge fee. 
EVENT NO, 2. 
At 30 single blue rocks. 


Shultz 
Christianson.......... 41 Spargo.. 


EVENT NO. 3 
At® bine 


Smith.. Rucger... 
McGowan . 
Christianson Brownlee ..............10 
| 

16 

EVENT NO. 4. 

At twenty blue rocks. 
Christianson..........0 Brownlee....... .......16 
Smith.. 


CHALLENGE MEDAL SHOOT. 

Herein find scores made to-day (Aug. 
28) for the Brownlee Challenge Medal. 
The shoot came off at9a.m. Mr. Morse, 
the last holder of the medal, had to ledve 
town at10a.m. Our traps face east and 
the light was very trying on the eyes, 
which accounts in a measure for the 
poor scores: 


At 3) blue rocks per man; known traps, un- 
known angles. 


SHOOT NO, 2. 
At 35 blue rocks; unknown angles. 


McGowan.. Christianson .... .....0 


Mr. Shultz has been challenged by Mr. 
Christianson. The shoot will come off 
at Anaconda, Sept. 4. 

C. H. SMITH, Secretary. 


La Grange, Mo., heralds the organiza- 
tion of a prosperous gun club. 
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C. R. A. Scores for August. 


Secretary Garrabrandt furnishes the 
following scores made at the mouthly 
shoot of the clubs in the Colorado Rifle 
Association: 

PUEBLO RIFLE CLUB. 


Anderson . 71 
Schwab. MeDonald........7i 
Rittenhouse. 71 Patterson © —431 
STEAMBOAT SPRINGS RIFLE CLUB. 
Ke nagham.. Williams.. 
saer.. Metcalf............@ 
CHEYENNE RIFLE CLUB. 
Bergersen ........6 
SILVER PLUME RIFLE CLUB. 

Amen, ©. 61 
BLACK HAWK RIFLE CLUB. 

{: MeCarty ....... 62 
aird.. Hanson ........... 
Grutzmacher.... .....68 Holbrook........ ..58—38% 
DENVER RIFLE CLUB. 
Kin Hamilton.. ... 
IDAHO SPRINGS RIFLE CLUB. 

vs Maxton . . 60-35 


Trap at Lincoln, Neb. 


The Lincoln Gun Club heid its weekly 
shoot on Aug. 19. As some of the mem- 
bers have been taking a vacation the at- 
tendance was rather light, but those 
present thoroughly enjoyed themselves. 
Among the visitors were Harry Evens 
and Fritz Funk of the city and E. A. 
Ayers of Washington, Kas. In the Par- 
ker Bros.’ Trophy event Carter won, as 
the <niaiiied score will show: 


Clyde.. ..16 
Campbel.. 


The handicaps ies in the score 
were: Clyde 3, Carter 2, Campbell 6, 
Boggs 5, Stein scratch. F. ZT. B. 


Boulder Gun Club Shoot. 


Herewith please find the score as made 
by the contestants in the different events 
of the Flying Target Tournament so gen- 
erously provided by our Caledonian 
Club friends through the courtesy of 
Chief John G. Henderson. 

Enclosed scores are the results of 
shooting the regular program event, 
with the addition of a sharply contested 
30-bird match between Messrs. Clark, 


Rowland and Lewis, in which the scores 
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made were worthy of special mention, 
and which was finally won by Mr. Lewis 
with a straight score of 30 breaks: 


REGULAR PROGRAN. 
» 


Barnett.. 

Rowland. 

Barter 

Henderson . 

Werley ‘ 

Clark 

< 
D-BIRD MATCH. 


— 
— 


Row LAND, Sec’y B. G. C 


Clark... 
Rowland.. 
Lewis ..... 


Trap at Kansas City. 


The Washington Park Gun Club held 
its monthly shoot at Washington Park 
yesterday (August 10) and Newt Beach 
won the club trophy on 15 straight kills, 
withouta tie. The score: 


Dickinson.. 

Newton .. 

Scot 

Gra 

Elmer Fernkas.. 


MOORE. 


Rifle at American Fork, Utah. 


Following are the scores of the Ameri- 
can Fork Rifle Club for the month of 
August: 


Medal 


ractice; Standard American target; 30 
yards, o 


-hand; heavy wind each day from west. 


.2. Aug. 9. Aug. 16. Aug. 23. 


Boley... 
Steele 67 BS] 
E. H. Boley . 
Ambrose 5 52 


N. M. AMBROSE, Secretary. 


Trap at at Grand Forks, N. D. 


At the Gun Club contest last evening 
(Aug. 5) the following scores were made: 


Wilder . 

Griffith. . 

Grow . 


Carruth.. 


Wheeler . 
Seymour...... 
cick 
Brekke... 
Widlund... 
Feetham.. 


Wells and | Hale shot off their tie for 
first place, Wells winning out. 
J. B. CROWELL. 


Trap at Grand Forks, N. D. 
The scores of the Grand Forks Gun 


Club on August 16 for the “Herald” Med- 
al were as follows: 


Lockerby . 

Lycan 13 
Carruth 

Seymour 


Grow ..... 
Cavanaugh . 

Wells.. 


FRED S. 


Shotgun Scores at Aspen. 
ASPEN, Colo., Aug. 13. 
The Aspen Gun Club indulged in a 
friendly shoot over their new trap yes- 
terday afternoon. The following scores 
were made, each shooting 10 clay pig- 
eons: 


SHOOT NO. 1, 


Knecland . Downing...... 
ollin Kneeland .. 
Brunton copa Brunton 
SHOOT NO, 2 
Mollin.. 
Kneeland............ Frost ...... 
Brunton 
NO. 3. 


DownIng ... 
Frost . 


Mollin 
Kneeland 
Brunton .. 
NO. 4. 
Kneeland 


No. 5. 
Downing... 
Brown.. 

NO. 6. 


Hallett 
Paxton 


Hallett 
Kneeland 
NO. 7. 

Brown, F....... 
Hallett. 
NO. 5. 

ce 
ce 


K. 


Hallett 


Trap at St. Louis. 
The Riverside Gun Club hada shoot on 
Aug. 1. Following are the total scores: 


Simmons. 


Herman 
Hespos 


Trinidad Rifle Club Shoot. 
wis 
Milliken........ 


want, 


Huddelson 


4 17 
10 
5 12 
Miller . 36 2 10 
BS 
1413 
72 2 
1 0 9 
7 
2 
4 
4 
orth 
10 
Eiliott........ 4 
y 
-] 
be 
3 
6 
Wells 18 61 Seltzer 
3 Is J 
7 2 T. J. MINER. 
16 
13 7 
ii 
f 
J.C. H. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
e 
<i, Ihe Denver Fire Clay Co. 
1742-1746 Champa Street, Denver, Colo., 
(@ Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
Supplies... 
: We have always on hand the largest stock of staples used in Photography, such as 
wees Dry Plates, Films, Cards, Printing Papers, 
: Trays, Printing Frames, Etc. 
FOR THE AMATEUR - - - 
There is nothing in the market which we cannot supply promptly 
« ad at the Lowest Figure ..... 
i Give usa trial and you are sure to Catalogue free 
become a regular Customer.q. eee on application. 
: STANDART'S SIDE AIR CHAMBER ©r BUSTLE DUCK BOAT. 
ae TOP VIEW OF BOAT, 
PRICE. 
Galvanized Steel, feet long, 46in. beam; 
Freight to Denver about 11,00 
Above prices include 1 seat, 1 pair of oars and 1 
short paddle. All Duck Boats are painted a dead 
fhe Non-sinkable; four air chambers. The staunch- 
est and most perfect Duck Boat on the market. 
With careful usage will last a long time. 
= S. H. STANDART, Agent, 
aaa END VIEW OF BOAT. DENVER, COLO. 


THE MONTH’S MISCELLANY. 


September 15 and 16 are the dates named for 
the State meet of the Colorado Division L. A. W., 
at Canon City. 

The Julius Andrae & Sons Co. of Milwaukee is 
moans into its new factory and office building, 
which is now completed. 


To sportsmen or others wishing to go camping 

the Denver Tent and Awning Co. will cond acat- 

alogue showing designs of tents and other 

Companganns paraphernalia that is useful on such 
rips. 


C. Edward Wood, for many years identified 
with the cycle trade, and a member of the road 
records committee of the Century Road Club for 
one term, has associated himseff with the Hol- 
lenbeck Saddle Co, of Syracuse, N. Y. 

Col, A. A. Pope has decided to allow one of his 
most valued associates in the Pope Mfg. Co. for 
years, Vice President Geo. H. Day, to assume the 
responsibilities of the management of the con 
cern in the future. Mr. Day is a capable man, 
who has been connected with the Pope Company 
for overtwenty years. 


In no previous year have the trout of the West. 
ern streams been taken so large as during the 
present fishing season. Parties returning from 
the North Platte fishing resorts in Wyoming re 
sort almost incredulous catches, while the Big 
aramie and other streams in Colorado have 
yielded trout of unprecedented size. 


The photo-reproduction in this month's photo- 
fraphic department by davis, entitled “A 

ront Elevation,” was made with a Paris wide 
angle lens, using a Folding Poco. Mr. Davis sells 
a great number of the above-named instru 
ments, being president and manager of the R. 
M. Davis Photo Stock Co., 562% Lawrence street, 
Denver, Colo. 


Billy Hamilton reduced all unpaced profession. 
al records from six to twenty-five miles inclu 
sive, at Chutes Park, Denver’ on July & His time 
forthe 10 miles was 23:08 25; for 15,35:03; for 2B, 
47:08 25, and for 3 miles, 50:1325. He rode 2% miles 
#0 vards within the hour. Hamilton now holds 
all unpaced records, except the 2mile, from 1 to 
2 miles inclusive. 


This issue of OUTDOOR LIFE contains the first 
of a number of regular advertisements which 
will appear in the magazine of “Standart’s Side 
Air Chamber or Bustle Duck Boat.” It is a de 
cided improvement over many of the old-line 
boats of this description, and, as Captain Stand. 
artis the Western agent, it should meet with a 
hearty reception among Western sportsmen. 


A party consisting of Sid and Frank Schroter, 
Dan Christy and Herman Lang spent a couple of 
weeks trout fishing in the vicinity of Lost Lake, 
near Creede, Colo., during the past month. In 
three days the party cauaht 20 pounds of trout, 
running in weight from a half tothree pounds. 

“rank Schroter accomplished a creditable feat in 
catching four doubles one morning every one of 
which averageda pound. 


The photo reproduction published in this num. 
ber entitled “In for Life” is from a photo of one 
of the African lions and her cub at Elitch’s Gar. 
dens, Denver. Mrs. Elitch, the proprietor and 
owner of this well-known resort,is a great ad- 
mirer of the wild fauna of the West, and asa re- 
sult has her gardens stocked, figuratively speak- 
ing, with nearly all the species of wild animals 
which inhabit the Rockies. 


The Peters Cartridge Co. of Cincinnati have 
had some flattering testimonials to the efficiency 
and general eatistaction of their cartridges, es- 
pecially as to their use in the various police de- 

rtments of the country. The following is one 
of the letters received by the above company of 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


late: “Chicago, ILL, July 19, 1S68.—We have been 
using Peters Cartridges in our target practice 
and general use in this department for some lit- 
tle time and we have found them satisfactory in 
every way. For penetration, cleanliness and ac- 
curacy they excel any cartridges we have ever, 
used, Yours truly, A. F. Campbell, Captain and 
Secretary Department of Police, Chicago, [1.” 


The Union Pacific Railway has issued a spe- 
cial pamphlet descriptive of the Trans Missis- 
sippi and International Exposition and the ad- 
vantages which this road offers in carrying pass. 
engers to and from the big fair. Dtustrations of 
the various buildings, amusement resorts and 
the unique «streets are shown in colors, while 
much information is imparted in the ably-edited 
reading matter describing the place. 


The Felker Cycle Co. of Denver report a large 
advance in their sales since the acquisition of 
the Sterling to their ranks. Previous to the ad- 
dition of this wheel the company paid sole atten. 
tion to the pushing of the Cleveland, which they 
consider the best bicycle on the market. The 
Cleveland has given the best of satisfaction this 
vear, as has also the Sterling, and the Felker 
Cycle Co. should feel proud to represent two 
such kings of the trade arena. 


“Denver by Pen and Picture” is the appropri- 
ate title of a handsome volume just published 
by Frank 8S. Thayer. It illustrates by clever half- 
tone cuts not only the beauteous surroundings, 
resorts, homes and business blocks of the Queen 
City, but the manufacturing and commerctal in- 
dustries as well. Many portraits of prominent 
Denver citizens also adorn the book, besides 
pleasing articles touching on the various illus 
trations. It is sold for a nominal price at the 
newsstands. 


Comparatively few cyclists know that Denver 
boasts of a concern which manufactures an arti- 
cle that will effectually stop the leak in atire. A 
party of business men who ride wheels formed 
a company early in the spring in this city known 
as the C.H. & B. Co. Phes are Messrs. G. E. 
Burleson, F. H. Chaffin, George House and F. A. 
Chaftin, and they call their article Korker Konr 
pound. They are now receiving orders faster 
than they can fill them,as the Korker has proved 
a rapid seller wherever introduced, 


During the past month an important change 
took place in the Denver photographic trade 
whereby the entire retail stock of J.C. Millen, 
Sixteenth street, was transferred to 
ter of 42 Sixteenth street. The result isa that Mr. 
Foster has added a large and valuable line to his 
own stock of photographic goods, while Dr. Mil. 
len willhave more time to devote to his manu 
facturing supply business, at which he has made 
an enviable name. His office is now located at 
the old stand occupied for vears, 1731 Welton 
street. Mr. Foster will continue his busine==« at 
sW Sixteenth street, having engaged S. B. Hord, 
a capable student of photography, to take charge 
of his retail department. 


We wish to call attention tothe advertisement 
of the Select Life and Accident Co. of Denver in 
this issue. This is a Denver enterprise headed 
by Mayor McMurray, and is managed upon 
strictly business principles in an economical 
manner. A special feature is the combining of 
accident insurance in the same policy with life 
insurance. The safe and conservative manage- 
ment of the company is indicated by the fact 
that all applicants must be examined by two 
physicians, which is an <a feature of the 
“Select.” The report of the insurance commis- 
sioner of Colorado, issued a few weeks ago, shows 
that old line companies took out of Colorado last 
year in premiums $1589,49.41 and that they paid 
in death claims and endowments $38,778.S), show- 
ing a net loss of $1,150,720.11 in one year. 


The latest edition of “Trouting in Colorado 
Waters” is sufficiently enticing to lead the most 
decrepit angler into the haunts of the finny 
ribe. 


It is not only presented in the highest 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


style of the typographic art, but the matter is Te Accommodate Travelers 
very carefully arranged, being authentic, well The Union Pacific through trains for the East, 
written and beautifully illustrated, It contains  yig Omaha and Chicago, will leave Denver at 
quotations from the works of such well-known = 4:4) p. m. and 10:00 p. m. on and after August Ith. 
writers on angling subjects as Hon, L, B. France, These are very fast trains and equipped with all 
Charles Hallock, “Nessmuk” and C. F. Orvis. the latest improvements. Fast trains via Kan- 
The work is further enhanced by beautiful cuts > 


. sas City, St. Louis and the East leave Denver 
in colors of the most sular flies, and disserta- 19:55 p.m. and 9:40 p.m. Ticket office 41 Seven- 
tions on “Haunts and Habits of Trout,” “Cast teenth street. 10-2t 
ing the Fly” and “Colorado Waters.” The book- 
let is issued by the passenger department of the The Quickest Time East and West. 


Union Pacific, Denver & Gulf Ry., Denver, and 
is given free to any who apply for it. 


In Denver this afternoon, in Chicago, St. Louis, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis or Salt Lake to-morrow, 
— via the Union Pacific. The only line that does it. 
Finest Equipment and Fastest Trains in the West Ticket office 91 ith street, Denver. 
Are run via the Union Pacific both east and west 


from Denver. Four fast trains daily for the East; CHARLES EMSLEY, 


two fast trains daily for the West. AllLtickets 
East are good for stopover at Omaha or Kansas D E M | 
City. Reduced rates to many Eastern points. 


Ticket office M41 I7th street, Denver. MISSOULA, MONT. 


COUPON FOR = 
Outdoor Life’s November Photographic Competition. 


Subject: Animal Studies (Prints)——— 


PRINTS Must REACH US BEFORE OCTOBER 6. 


Date negative was made--.---.-------------- 


Name of Competitor: 
Locality 


Time of day-. 


| Light 


Address: | Lens 
House No. 


Diaphragm or stop 


Street Exposure 


| 

State 
Printing process used 


Read and comply with the conditions of this competition to be found in Photographic Dep't 
Cut coupon from magazine, place in envelope, seal, and paste it on back of the mount 


=**WE LOWER THE PRICE.?2== 
RICYCLE MATERIALS 
Pedals Hubs . A Better Knowledge 
B il Ri AS * Of Our Line 


* and Prices 
Cements Frame Parts . . . Wouldn’t hurt you 


t2"Send for Condensed Price List. {2 We Furnish Parts for All Makes of Wheels. 


N. B. TAYLOR, DENVER, COLO. 
1556 CALIFORNIA STREET 
WE LOWER THE PRICE,” 


LOWER THE PRICE.” 


« FHL AM» 


: 

| 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Cameras . . 
rrom $2.50 to $5. 


MATERIALS and 
CHEMICALS 
EXCLUSIVELY 


Supplies of every description for making and 
finishing photographs complete. 


BEST GOODS AT LOWEST PRICES J. C. MILLEN, 


We are Manufacturers, Importers and Trade 
Agents, and Supply Dealers at Lowest 
Manufacturers Prices. 


CATALOGUES FREE ... 
JAS. H. SMITH & CO., 
311 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


No. 605 Sixteenth Street, 


Denver, Colorado. 


’98 COLUMBIA CHAIN WHEELS $75.00. 
°98 HARTFORD BICYCLES - - - §0.00. 
°98 VEDETTE BICYCLES - - 40.00. 
All made and guaranteed by Pope Mfg. Co.. The largest and best line of Bicycles in the world 


GANO CYCLE CO., 1614 Stout St., Denver. 


Agents for Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico and Utah, 
Good agents wanted all over our territory. 


> 
y) 
a 


NEW 
MATT PAPERS. 


Just the thing for the Amateur 
Photographer, the manipulation 
being both simple and rapid. 


RELEA MATT is a pure collodion 
paper. It is REALLY MATT, not a 
semi-gloss paper. The prints on 
this paper are more like platinum 
prints than any other paper on 
the market. 


VINDEX MATT is a gelatine matt 
paper, the results resembling car- 
bon prints. Any tint from red 
chalk to engraving black can be 
obtained. Both these papers can 
be toned in a single separate tone- 
ing bath. 


We also manufacture’ Peerless and 
Special Brilliant Papers and Enamel 


and Matt Bromide Papers. 


PALMER & CROUGHTON, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


W. H. GRAHAM, 
410 Fuller av., Helena, Mont. 


All kinds of work in my line neatly and prompt- 
ly done. Fur Rugs and Robes done to order. 
Mountain Goat, Shee pand Elk Heads 
and Robes on hand. 


Speckled Trout, Large Game 
Cool Days and Nights 


The Windsor Hotel, 


C. B. MERCER, Prop. DEL NORTE, Colo. 


Fine Drives, Hot Springs. An Ideal Place to Spend the 
Summer. Fine Mineral Water in Frontof Door. 


WHEN YOU GOTO... 
STOP AT THE 


. Pueblo OLD POPULAR 
Southern Hotel. 


The Finest Summer Resort 
in Colorado. 


Ayana 


*SCEMIC LINE: er 
DOUBLE DAILY TRAIN SERVICE 
PAST TIME BEST ACCOMMODATIONS 
FOR Abb POINTS IN GOLORHDO_ 
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ADVER ENTS. 


Advertisements under this head, $1.50 an inch 
on yearly contracts; 2.00 an inch per issue, until 
forbid. Cash must accompany each advertise. 
ment unless otherwise agreed. 


Ww. VLIET, Guide, New Castle, Colo. 


Will take parties to the best Fish and 
Game Fields of Colorado. Refs.: R. R. 
Wright, Jr., Denver; _ H. Fitch, Pueblo; J. 
C. Elliott, Tope ka. Ka 


JOHN MOORE, De Beque, Colo. 


Will take parties to the best Hunting 
and Fishing Grounds of Northwest 
Colorado Best of References. 


The Hermitage .. . 
JACKSON LAKE, UINTA COUNTY Wyo. 
Just two miles south of the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. Guides for big game hunting, such 
as Elk, Deer, Mountain Sheep, Antelope, Bear, 
Lion, Grouse, Sage Hens and Trout Fishing. 
Best references. 
BURTON HARRIS, Mg 
Season open August 1. Jackson 


GEO. W. MITCHELL, 
New Castle, Colo. 
a Outfitter and Guide ee 


Propr. City Livery, Feed and Sale Stables. 


Wyo. 


If you are coming to Colorado for a fishing trip, 
write me. I can outfit vou. 


MAX MELSHEIMER, 


JACOB MACK, 
President. T 


reasurer. 


Milwaukee Brewery 


Company.... 
BEER AND PORTER 1336-1348 
IN 
KEGS ano 
BOTTLES. 


TENTH STREET, 


DENVER, COLO. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Rudolf Borcherdt & 


Practical Taxidermists and Naturalists. 


Formerly taxidermist of Chicago Academy of 
“ience. 
All objects of Metend History mounted and 
prepared in a superior manner. A fine line of 
mounted game heads always on hand. 


A SPECIMEN OF OUR WORK. 
In Fish Mounting we Lead! 


Send us your trophies and be convinced. Send 
for partic ulars for preparing fish to be sent to a 
taxidermist. Thisis important. It is essential 
for tine work. 

Studie god Laboratory, 


16 Fifteenth St.. Denver, Colo. 


SHORTHAND INSTITUTE, 


CHEAPEST! BEST! 

he onty Collewe in Denver having actual bus 
ness from start tofinisk. Trial Instructions and 
Outfit FREE. Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


RINEHART, 


ORT 
HOTO & 


169 Arapahoe St. 


Vive Cameras_. 


Agent, 


LL users of the Vive Cameras in the Rocky Mountain 


Region should send for supplies direct to the Denver 


C. D. FOSTER, 


DENVER, COLO. 


— 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Golden Union Pacific 
Brewery - » FOR TOURISTS .. 


DENVER DEPOT: It traverses the Grandest Scenery of the Rocky 


Mountains, and reaches all the Health and 


Pleasure Resorts of the Mid-Continent. 
Wewatta, bet. 21st and 22d. Sts. a 


We Are Closing Out SPORTSMEN 


° Will find in scores of localities along this line, 
Our Present Stock at Prices 


game worthy of their skill, such as Bear, 


And Mountain Lion, Coyotes, Elk, Deer, 
: That must Command your At- | Everywhere 


Antelope, Mountain Sheep, and 


° Are autiful Feathered game of all kinds. 
tention. When we are | Streams well stocked with Trout. 


Through we will Engage Ex- 


clusively in Precious Stones HS 
WHOLESALE and RETAIL INFORMATION 
BRISTOL co. on application to 
GEO. ADY, Gen'l Agt., 
Jewelers #1 Seventeenth Street, Denver, Colo. 


Or E. L. LOMAX, Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt 
Cor 16th and Arapahoe Streets, Denver 


Omaha, Neb 


Yellowstone National Park.#*.*Great Shoshone Falls.*.* 
##Soda Springs, Idaho.*.*Bailey Hot Springswt 


ALL OF THESE FAMOUS RESORTS ARE ON 


The Oregon Short Line Railroad 


Which is THE ONLY LINE passing through the thriving and attractive states 
of Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, Oregon and Montana. 


@eeeFinest Fishing and Hunting in the Worldeeee 


S. M ECCLES, GENERAL OFFICE, D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Traffic Mgr. Salt Lake City. 


D. DeKALB 


Gen. Pass. Agent. 


ig Piney, Wyo. 
{te Big Piney, Wyo 


SSS Hunter Guide eee 
. RATES LOW 


AT ANTELOPE, DEER AND ELK 


Sage Chicken Hunting and Trout Fishing 


. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COLORADO ... 


Has Demonstrated 
° To the World . 


That It is the Greatest 
Mining State in the Union 


The amount of Gold produced during 
1897 exceeded that of any other State. To 
those interested in mining 


The 
Gulf — 
Road wr. «Gry, 


AND... 


The 
South Park 
Line (D., L. & Ry.) 


have issued a number of pamphlets de- 
scriptive of the various mining sections 
of the State. 


A list showing the amount of postage In addition to the above these Compa- 
necessary is given below: nies have issued a number of books de- 
Gunnison Gold Belt 2cents 8cribing the health and pleasure resorts 
Labell Gold Fields 2 * of the State, as follows: 

Idaho Springs A Day in the Canons 

Pine Creek Colorado's Matchless Climate 

South Park and the Alpine Paas.... 
Boreas, Breckenridge and the Blue..2 “ 
Pioneer Stories (four books) 8 


Breckinridge Gold Belt 
Ward District 
Hints to Prospectors 


ADDRESS: 


T. E. FISHER, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, 


DENVER, COLORADO. 


THE WABASH LINE 


Luxurious, Level, Lively. 
Cc. M. HAMPSON, 
1035 17th St., Denver. 


Commercial Agent 


Elevating 3 
Refining 
instructive 
WHERE TO BUY A PIANO? 
AT THE 
KNIGHT-CAMPBELL MUSIC CO. 
OF COURSE. 
WHY? Because they can sell you a piano at 
the same price the smaller dealers pay for them 
wholesale, thereby saving $100 to $200. Call 
and see us or write for prices and terms. 


The KNIGHT-CAMPBELL MUSIC Co. 
Cor. 16th & California, Denver. 


VERTISEMEN TS. 


POINTS ‘EAST | 


CLIPPER BEVEL 
CHAINLESS GEARED 


CLEPPER PEOPLE: 
GRAND RAPTIS MIC 


THE: 


Right Route 


To 


Klondike & 


Whether you select the all-water route 
by way of St. Michaels, or the overland 
route via Dyea, Skagway, Copper River, 
Taku or Stikine, you must first reach a 
Pacific port of embarkation. 


if 


THE RIO GRANDE WESTERN RAILWAY, 


in connection with the D. & R. G., or Col- 
orado Midland Ry., is the short, direct 
and popular route to San Francisco, 
Portland, Tacoma or Seattle. Through 
sleeping cars and free reclining chair 
cars trom Denver to San Francisco and 
Denver to Portland. Choice of three 
routes through the Rockies and the most 
magnificent scenery in the world. Write 
to L. B. Eveland, Traveling Passenger 
Agent, 3065 West Ninth Street, Kansas 
City, or F. A. Wadleigh, G. P. A., Salt 
Lake City, for rates and copy of Klondike 
folder. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The Benelits of Two Policies in One. 


“Select Life Co. 


Bidg., and Tremont Sts., Denver, Colo. 
Hon. T. S. McMurray, C. W. Stone, A. E. Thomas, 


(Mayor of Denver) President. Secretary and Manager. 
Gost for $2,000Life Insur-* 

ance, including week the PLANe 
ee me re EACH policy is for $2,000 straight life insurance and pro- 
Baer meee Chaba Age. Annual Rate vides for $10.0 per week accident indemnity gad 


one-half the pelicy in cash in case of blindness or 
total disability; also $00 for loss of hand or foot. 


City Manager. 


18 to 25 4 38 $0.40 DOUBLE indemnity is paid for an accident while travel- 
ae ing a passe nger > conveyance propelled 
Steam, Catbie or electricity 

2s 22.10 41 32.80 
29 23 20 42 33.60 ONE, TWO or THREE policies of $2,0° each will be issued 
20 21.00 43 24.40 to the same person. 
TWO medical examinations of each required in 
33 26.40 36.80 a capes and $.00 of the admission fee is to pay 
34 27.20 47 37.60 
ES) 28.00 1s 38.40 In the event of the death of a member within two years 
36 25.80 49 39.20 from the date of the policy, the amount to be paid is 
37 29.60 ~ 40.00 $1,000 and in addition thereto all premiums paid by 

the member are returned. 

s The policy is INCONTESTABLE from any cause after two 

ADMISS FEE years, except failure to pay premiums, 

One policy ($2,000) ............ . $15.00 

Two policies ($4,000) . B00 After twenty years no further cash payments are 

Three policies ($6,000). . Bee required. 


THE PIONEER CYCLING JOURNAL OF AMERICA, 


The 
Bicycling 
World 


IT 18 PRE-EMINENTLY 


The Rider’s Paper” 


Subscription Price - - ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
THE WHEELMAN CO., 
44-46-48 STANHOPE STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“GUE FACTORY 


Common-seme Camp Stove 


In Six Sizes. Patent Applied For. 


The lightest, most com- 
pact, practical camp stove 
made, either with or with- 
out oven, Won't get out of 
shape, has combination cast 
and sheet-steel top, smooth 


The DENVER RIFLE RANGE pie caried Inside the 


stove. Burns largest wood and keeps fire longer than any 
Is situated on the Denver, Lakewood and stove made. Used by over 7,000 campers, and only one stove 


Golden Railroad. Take Car at Arapahoe St., | returned out of the lot. For full particulars address, 
Opposite Tramway Loop. 


Trains leave daily § and a. m., 2and$r m. 
Sunday 9 and Il a. m., 2 and 4 p. m. D. W. CREE, Griggsville, Ills. 
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Species fittention qrven to long havred | | 
Beef Hides for Lap Robes & Rugs 
Mise all kinds of Furs dressed 
fi 


E. F. SMITH, 
First-Class Cycle Repairing « Specialty. 
WHEELS BUILT TO ORDER. 


1760 California St., - - DENVER. 
General NOVELTY Works. 


DEN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


REPAIRING 
NEATLY AND PROMPTLY ALL WORK 
EXEcurTeD. GUARANTEED 


JOSEPH LEIF fe Diamond Setter 


and MANUPACTURING JEWELER. 


Maker for Denver Rifle Club and Colorado Rifle 
Association. 


33 TABOR BLOCK DENVER, COLO 


The Old Reliable . . 


Taylor’s Free Museum 
- Taxidermist and Furrier 


Dealer in Game Heads, Indian and Mexi- 
can Curios, Native Jewelry and Minerals. 


1700 and 1702 Larimer St., 
Denver, Colo. 


Gorying. oe, Enterging and Developing While 


You Wait. 


E.C. HUNTER :: : : 


Kodak and Amateur Work 


Photographer 


and Finished. 
Room 3, 1617 Lawrence St.. DENVER, CoLo. 


1606 
URTIS ST. 


SPECIAL DENVER, COLO. 


SHOOTING SPECTACLES 
and GUN SIGHTS——— 


to Order 
and Fitted to the Eyes 


Seno ror 


PAUL E. STEUCK, 


DEALER IN 


GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION 


@ @FISHING TACKLE 
and POCKET CUTLERY. 


1659 Lawac 


All Kinds of Repairin 


D. W.C. Cigar 


A. SAMELSON & CO., 


Photographers_<@ 


KODAK PICTURES FINISHED. 


428 Sixteenth St., 


Cor. Glenarm, 


DENVER, CoLo. 
ESTABLISHED 1879, 


TELEPHONE 46 


A. T. ALLEN, 


| Taxidermist 


| 1536 California St. 


pENveR,. coLo. 
Sedam 


JOHN KANE, 


Shooting Park, 
Most Complete Shooting Park 
in America. Elegant House. 


Electric Traps. ¢ n to the 
Public vers: Day in the year. 


Take Denver, Lakewood & Golden R. R. 


FISHING TACKLE 


Guns, Rifles, Ammunition 
and Sporting Goods. Send 10 
cents in stamps for sample flies 
and description of two-dollar fishing 
outfit. Write us for prices on what you 
need in our line. 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or Money 
Refunded. 


C. G. & H. STRANG, 


wee Sy., 
Coro. 


DENVER, 


Satisfaction Guarant 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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| 
PAULY WEISS 


Co. 


SERIA, 


“MENT ae 


for Baseball an: Tennis Geeds. 


boo, Le pit 7 


Cottam, Lines, Tare 


per 


wmanieled, Scout ach. 

Av 
| “Good Rabber Boola, Good 

$2875 to £15 per pair 


Medal 


AMERA 
Len: 


ay be, there 


with Double Pte 


oh ewery 


ra Company. 


ing Tackle, 
Trout Flies . 
OURS: 
* 
> the Popadar Ma ces of Gameres 


S 


Hires 


COMPANY, 


We rake’ 
a Specialty. 


& 
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Bower. Cob.. 


sing aad 
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Ow Th Compteucted Only the Best Rubber and Fabric. 


